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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, 

who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, a nang been appointed or for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Read, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of THe Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 





HYMISTRY.—UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, London.—An ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in 
*CHYMISTRY by Professor WILLIAMSON, assisted by Mr. 
Gill, will COMMENCE on the Ist May. The course will consist 
of about 48 Lessons, and will include the subjects of the 
Matriculation ‘Examination of the University of London; it 
will sommnonane Oy the 24thof June. Fee for the course 41., in- 
cluding cost of material and apparatus; on payment of 5s. 
College fee, in addition, the course is open to gentlemen who 
are not attending other Classes in the College. 


JOHN R. SaRLSr. M.A., Dean of the Faculty of 
an ws, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
March 1, 1865. 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Stree W. — PROFESSOR 
MASSON will, on TUESDAY NEXT, March 21, at Three 
o’Clock, commence a Course of Three Lectures on ‘ RECENT 
BRITISH PHILOSOPHY,’ to be continued on Thursday, 
March 23, and Tuesday, March 28. 

nme to this Course, Half a Guinea. To all the 
Courses of Lectures, Two Guineas. 


H. BENCE JONES, Hono Secretary. 
March 18, 1865. — _ 





OOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


Tue Covncit of the Zoological Society having resolved to 
py Prosrcror in tHe Socrery’s Garpens, at a salary of 
r annum, Gentlemen desirous of offering themselves as 
Candidates for the post are ye nays to send in their applica- 
tions to the Secretary, on or before the 22nd of April next. The 
chief om the Prosector will be to make dissections of the 
-animals that die in the Society’s Gardens. 


Further details may be obtained at the Society's Office, or by 
er addressed to the Secretary, 11 Hanover Square, London, 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 


At a General Assembly of the Academicians, held on 
Friday, the 10th instant, JOHN FREDERICK LEWIS, Esq., 
“was elected a ROYAL ACADEMICIAN, 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 





OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of 


Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engravi in- 
tended for “the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 3rd, or Tuesday, 
the 4th of April next, after which time no Work can bly be 
received, nor can any Works be received which have already been 
publicly exhibited. 


FRAMES,.—All pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oil tings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are 
i issible. Excessive breadth in frames, as weil as projecting 
mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be ob- 
served may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


Every ble care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
= of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


The Prices of Works to 
to the . be disposed of may be communicated 





UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 1865.—_INDIAN DEPARTMENT. — Persons pos- 
sessing specimens representative of Indian Art or Manufacture, 
of intrinsic Merit, are informed that special facilities for the 
exhibition of such will be afforded in connexion with the Collec- 


tion from the India Museum contributed by the Secretary of 
State for India, 


Applications for 


> 


\ e, stating the nature and size of the 
article (accompanied whenever possible with a photograph of 
the same should be made to the Executive Committee, or to 
Dr. FORBES WATSON, Commissioner for the Indian Depart- 
ment, India Museum, Whitehall Yard, London. 


Exhibition Palace, Dublin. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 


TION, ONE GUINEA.—Prizeholders select from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a valu- 
able Prize, and in addition receives an impression of an impor- 
tant Plate, by Lumb Stocks, A.E.R.A., from the Picture of 
W. P. Frith, R.A., ‘CLAUDE DUVAL.’ The Prints are now 
ready for delivery. Subscription closes 31st instant. 


GEORGE GODWIN,) «... « 
LEWIS POCOCK, ’ s on. Secs. 


444 West Strand, March, 1866. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


— — 


GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





Mowpay, June 26th, 1865. 
Wepnespay, o» 26th, » 
Fripay, oo Sh ws 


Messian, 
SELEcTION, 
IsrakEL, 





The Programme of Arrangements, with the price of Tickets- 
and the block Plan of Stalls, may be on written or pers 
sonal application, at the Festival Ticket ces, Pa 
and Exeter Hall. It may be also had at the principal Music 
Warehouses in London and the Provinces, and besi nume- 
rous other places abroad, at_the Offices of the South Eastern 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies at Paris, 
| Cologne, Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, Ghent, Antwerp, 

c. 


The two Ticket Offices, as above, will be opened from Ten 
a.M. to Five p.m. daily, for the issue of vouchers securing seats 
according to the numbered plans, which are open to inspection. 


By order. 
Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall, March 16, 1865. 





E late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An 

EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent Artis 
consisti: of Painti Drawin, and Sketches in Oil an 
Water-colour, is now EN to the Public at 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, from 10 to 6.—Admission, 1s, 





; WORK "AND 50 OTHER PAINTINGS, 


BY FORD MADOX BROWN, exhibiting daily at 
191 Piccadilly. Admission 1s.; annotated Catalogue, 6d. m 
Nine till dusk. 





CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of 


the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


SCIENCE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MAY, 1865. 


The Examination of Science Schools and Classes by the 
Science and Art Department will take place on the following 
days, between the hours of Seven p.m. and Ten p.m. each Even- 
ing except in Subjects I., II., and III., when the Examinations 
will be from Seven p.x. to Eleven p.m. :—~ 


Sunsecr 1.—Practical Plane and Descriptive Geometry { = May. 


»  %—*Mechanical and Machine Drawing ...... loth 3 
- 3.—Building Construction, and Naval Archi- 

See bankochsseth dnveksel chess cusces llth ,, 
»  4—Elementary Mathematics................ 12th ,, 


»  5—Higher Mathematics ....., 
» 6—Theoretical Mechanics .... 
»  %—Applied Mechanics........... 






aut 8.—Acoustics, Light and Heat .. 6th ,, 
» _9.—Magnetism and Electricity .. 6th ,, 
»»  10.—Inorganic Chemistry ........ Ist ,, 
»  11.—Organic Chemistry ......... 2nd ,, 
gp ORE =. 6.506 ce cuckodens ses 17th ,, 
oo «=. 8. Mineralogy .........ccccceces = ie 
» 14.—Animal Physiology ............ — 
» 16— logy chads Fans 40 c0tscdndbadadecssdves th ase 
es "a le Physiology and Economi 

MET 0 6550,0050 060008 db E040 G4n0 Ces Ces 19th ,, 
- a OM Sin ved vadacesctansiabe 20th ,, 
» 1.— nies Saneoaseasoas cane $000eneceseedeedse 22nd ,, 
op: SPE 0065500 6iin sec cdaahecses chencs® 23rd _ ,, 
i. ns £00 60655060466 ctanbacocrcocce 24th ,, 
»  21.—Nautical Astronomy ...........cecsecces 26th ,, 
Gf SEEN Badccadns cnseenns 040s cckcncécssane 26th ,, 
» 23.—Physical Geography ......cccccccccccses 27th ,, 


Applications for the Examination of a School or Class by the 
Science and Art Department must be made not later than the 
10th of April. The form to be filled in (Science Form No. 119 
will be furnished on application to the Secretary, Science an 


Art Department, South Kensington, London, W. 


Candidates in London or the neighbourh who may not 
reside near aE ewe where a Examination Committee 
has been formed, may be examined at the South Kensington 
Museum by sending in their names, and stating the subjects in 
which they wish to be examined, before the 15th of April. 


By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





PAIQCRSE MEMORIAL FUND. Tue 


Memonrtat will consist of: 1. A Marble Bust; 2. A Fellow- 
ship or Scholarship in Natural Science in the University of 
Edinburgh, to called the ‘Falconer Fellowship,’ or 
* Scholarship.’ 

A Committee, including the Presidents of the eg Linnean, 
Geological, Geographical, and Ethnological Soci has been 
formed to carry out the objects of this memorial ; subscri 
tions will be received by Messrs. Courrs and Co., 59 Strand ; 
Messrs. Rosarts, Lunnock, and Co., Lombard Street ; and 
Dr. Mvrcurson, 79 Wimpole Street, W., of whom further - 
culars may be obtained. 


The Subscriptions already announced amount to £1,007. 


4g 








RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY. — 
SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE.—Vocalists: Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. 
— Thomas, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Select Chorus of 120 
voices. 
Programme includes‘ The Wedding Serenata,’ W. G. Cusins ; 
‘Symphony in C Major,’ Haydn (first time); Part song ‘O! who 
ill -e’er the downs so free?’ Pearsall; Finale, First Act 
*Euryanthe,’ Weber. Conductor, A. Manns, 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets Free. 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown. 





ATUANTIO and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NEW YORK DIVISION.—SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION.—FIRST MORTGAGE 
BON — Interest Payable lst April, at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 


The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID on the Ist 
April, at the rate of 4s, to the dollar, and must be left two clear 
days at the Office of the Company, No, 2 Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C., for examination. If sent by post, a cheque fer 
the amount will be remitted in course. 


2 Old Broad-street, London, E.C., March, 1865, 





(aecaL MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Esrapuisuep 1824, 





President—Tue Arcuaisnor or CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. Joun Rosert Mowsray, M.P. 


. Wititiam Bowman .. F.R.S. 
D eputy-Chairmen { i CHARLES ) K, % » F.R.S. 


Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The Annual Income exceeds. ...........+- cvobescoucased £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over 
The New Policies in the last year were 466, assuring ....£271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division was. ...£275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to..........++£1,962,620 








The following are among the distinctive features of the 
Society :— 

Crepit Systew.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premivm ror Youre Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits, 

Expowment Assvuraxces may be effected, without Profits, by 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainment of 
a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first happen. 

Ixvatrp Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 


Prompt Serriemenr or Criams.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 





The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 1862 
averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per Cent., on the 
Premiums paid in the 6 zee. 

The next Division of fits will take place in Jan , 1867, 
and persons who effect New Policies before the end of June 
next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE sete 1 “yp A and Secretary, 
: 13 St. James's London, 8. W. 























. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE Frevp, THE Sreeets, or aT Home, 
ra — “ANCE COMPANY 
ASSURAN' , 
RAILWAY TAGORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


» secured Annual 
a per Weak whe ld ans acne 7 


Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the ‘Local yr at the Offices, 64 CORN TLL, and 10 
— W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 William Street, London, .C, 
Established ch t Cal Madras, and 
Bombay.—V sake, ben heme ood aie rates for civil 
Se ee eves all partisteating ‘policies aix years in force 
fits. ums on es 
t £50 onl 
one-half for the year ending May a 80 ar eed 


reduced 
of each £100 of premium 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1 


million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average ann 
return of 9s. in the at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life a gem | on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





BOV aeeren LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Founpep i 1845. 


Trustees : 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claade Scott, Bart. | Henry Esq. 


Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





ee AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
description of Banking Business conducted with South 
pn 4, New South Wal eee, Oe also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current with the respective Colonies. 
*. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


THE READER. 


18 MARCH, 1865. 


[J ELBNDIGHE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

= , dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s., 36s., and 
42s. a 


Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 303., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s, , 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 





ABSAL OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 
Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 


DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


pI 
AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perris. 


The Public are reepesthy cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrrrrors, 
Worcester; ‘Messrs. Crosse & Buackweit; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 








AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, oo, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use. 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 

arehouse, 
Aut Orners are Spuriovs Imirations. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeceo- 


stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so 
unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, 


1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at .~ 
succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate penne in being 
the first to produce an teed song in its composition, and so 
refined b e perfect trit on it receives in the process it 
passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate 
stomach. 





AN GLO-ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 
His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 


Sir JAMES HUDSON, G.C.B. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.B.5., } Vice-Presidents. 


Charles Be’ , Geo. Garden Nico % 

Robt. _ ~ & Sir Jas. P. Tomita” reMe. 
i. Esq. 8. Leonino, Esq. 

I. Leonino, Esq. Com. Devincenzi. 


Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 


Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on deposit at 5} per cent. for periods of not 
less than three months, 
WM. COLES, Secretary. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 23rd January, 1865. 





Esrasiisnep 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 
R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &c. 


F way Cn continues to give his Personal and prompt 
atten’ to every of negotia’ between Medical, " 
or other Professional Men. business is conducted with the 


most careful to the interests of Clients, and the Fees 

moderate. No made to Enquirers or 

nerships and Practices in a and Medicine always on the 
ven. 


PROFESSIONAL AGENCY OFFICES, 50 Lincoin’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 





{ pCR and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Cl , Gen 
Principals of Sehools are 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 


Orders exceedi a “The La and 

on ng _ RGEST most 

bg in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Account Books, Household Papers, 





free to Railway Station in England on recei f 
Postofice Onlgr. No Cuancr for Plain Stam ng Crests Aran 
Address on Paper or opes. oured ping (Reli 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies ved for 


5s. Business or Address from 3s.—Scnoo. Stationery 
; on the un Bese terms.—Ilustrated Price List of 
Writing et ; 





PRIVATE TUTOR.—A Cle an, M.A. 
; a, near ome ex ae = 


ry 
s aoe, Beta, Hrscoxes & 





Sard Furverors #-5e. the Pruxcess or WALES. Starch 
in the Roy 
Sold by all as UNDRY, and ~y Seen & Prize Mevat, 


& CO., Glasgow and London. 





PPS’S HOMCGOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 
tinguished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work; 
ft noe of a orineipl ay too t be on 
po n ve es; every ent necessary 
to the growth and soleubase of the nny = a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.’ Directions—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fast cup filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring mean- 
while. Secured in tin-lined } lb., } Ib., and 1 lb. packets 
labelled, J. pare, Homeeopathic emist, 112 Great Russel 
Street; 170 Pi illy; and 48 Threadneedle Street. Manufac- 
to ; Huston Road, ; and sold by Grocers, Confectioners, 
emists. 


AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN 


CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 

Dr. Browne was undoub the inventor—eminent hospital 
hysicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
Sieoveneraf Chlorodyne : that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than . Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1564. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst using any other 
than Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
yee by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 





cine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON. 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at =a Bae t. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be Cuioropyve, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke I have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J. T. Davenport, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent rties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
po in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW ROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely com of the 
Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 


uality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 


uthor of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
= a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per lb. 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Be vis 
London, 8. W. . — 





HE WHEELER AND WILSON CELE- 

BRATED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE, for £9. 

The Wheeler and Wilson Company have now Machines at £9 


and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for which 
these Machines have so long been pre-eminent, as stitching, 


ming » cording, bi a 4 ¥ 
is ng, binding, tucking, trim 


Instruction gratis to , and [lustrated Pro- 

Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W 

The Fairy Machin ufactured the Company 
General fan Thumb snow on vine feateraae 


302 














—_—---- 
— 


[PANE Bitthe Monument), Lonpow Brivee. 


¥Esrapuisurp A.D. 1700. 

















each blad steel, bearing our name, 
warranted :— 

8. d. | 8.d. | 8.d,| 8.d.| 8.d.| 8 | 8 | 8. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6/| 14 0 | 16 0/ 19 0| 23 0 | 26) 29) 33 
Dessert ditto oo 11 6) 120;120\; 60/180 ay | 35 38 
Carvers, Joint, per pair| 50] 50] 566| 66| 76| 8] 9] 1B 























LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
































Fipp.e Reepep Krive’s Lity 

2nd Best | 2nd ; Best | 2nd |Best | Best 
Per dozen, 8. d, 8. 8. 8. 8. &. 8 
Table Spoons ../ 33 0| 40 44 58 54 66 | 58 
Table Forks ....| 31 0 38 42 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks ..| 23 0 29 82 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons.} 24 0 30 32 42 87 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons ....| 14 6 18 22 26 26 32 | 26 
Gravy Spoon} 66| 76 | 9 | m | a | 12] 10 








ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER 


DISHES.—DEANE & CO. invite attention to- 
their varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all medern approved patterns in. 
Electro-plate, Britannia M and Tin. 











& 1 £8} £8) sf £8 | £8. 
Britan. Metal, set of 5} 3 01 3 6/ 380) @ 6) 6 BW} 6 15. 
Britan. Metal, set of6| 4 5| 418] 5 O| 6 8}; 7 7] 717 
Block Tin, set of 6 ..| 018] 120} 2 0} 2 2! 2 8] 217 
Block Tin, set of7 ..| 1 4} 2 O} 233] 2297p 8 4] 310 
Electro-plate, set of 412 8/1212) 14 0] 15 0 15 15| 26 4 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, and? 
post free. 


DEANE & CO, 


46 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES,, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of mee, Se in two large Show Rooms. Each: 


article is of guaran quality, and some are objects of 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, Som 


whom Wit.iam 8. Burton imports them 


Clocks, from .. .. «. «+ «+ 78. 6d. to £46. 
Candelabra, from .. .. .. .. 13s. 6d. te £16 10 per pair. 
Bronzes, from .. .. .. «. «. 188. to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. .. 68. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil... .. .. «. «- 4% per gallon. 





LLIAM S8. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING [IRONMONGE i supeeaness to: 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA E gratis and 
_ — It contains upwards of 600 Lilustrations of his 
limi stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Beds , Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of ces and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





E FURNISHING of BEDROOMS.— 
HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
advantageous to their ers to see a much larger selection 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE than is usually d and 
that, to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 


yy and Bedroom Furniture, beyond what they believe 
has ever attempted, but also to provide several small 
Rooms for the of keeping complete Suites of Bedroom. 
Furniture in the different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and 
others of a Deemed description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic 
Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also set a: 
in Separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to see the t 
as it would appear in their own A of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will , geneoaity be kept in stock, 
and from time to time new and select Furniture in various 
Woods will be added, 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in e numbers, 
so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of 
any particular Pattern ascertained as it would appear on the 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original trade) 
is placed on the Bedsteads, 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for fhe better Bedrooms, and 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very freatly 
increased. The entire Steck is arranged in Eight Ss, 
Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large Greund Floors, 
the whole form as complete an assortment of Bedroom 

iture as they think can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that-the manufacture may be under 
their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


call _attenticn to their Patent 
PO gg ayy Ahm Elastique Portatif. It is e, 
on" and elastic, and lower in price than the Spring 


mS & Sow’s Illustrated py a of Bedding, 
Bedroom Furniture sent post,—196 197 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London. , 
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o>: ‘COTTON MANUFACTORY. 
Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, Stowmarket, SuFFOLK. 
MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tus Maxvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
Gun ustrian 


of neering and 
pe ae ng and fer the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 

wader. 

i The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. : c 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8 When used in shells instead of ponpomies. one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to ——— 4 smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
remova 

ll. Prod no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

2. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities witha given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
— quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cos’ 


13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
—_ in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15, The ates local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
= the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 

e charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 
a weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 


wi : 
17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destro 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wi 


great facility. 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 


than powder, 
19. For the same . From its lightness it has the ad- 
van of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 


contained, while gunpowder sinks it to bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE, 


20, Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
= ——_ ry the —— < oe ———— the great 
evil of the firing of one gun im e aim of the next, an 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates ra Praniee ° 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained, The absence of fouling 
= od hea is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 
22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 


patent Gun Cotton. 
23. It can be rted through fire without er, simply 
by —— and when dried in the open air it becomes as 


as 
24. Itis much safer than wder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the of caper ¥ yarn. ey vee 
nse fom the tage of gpminanees com 
of spontaneous combustion. 
stant and unalterable in ad antes. Bi 


entirely 
is con- 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, e agua, contunetornend 
Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various forms re- 
quired for their use. M charges will be supplied in the 
rope form according to the eter of bore req and Gun 
Cotton match-line will be sw with it. Instructions as to 
the method of using it in mines will also be supplied. 


aclives tin oe ¢ con anufieture the Gun Cotton, and 
- rm 0 ’ 
scription of ammunition. dges, adapted to every de 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 


may make special arrangements with th : 
Messrs. Prestice & Co. re 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with & perLicuTruL and Lastine FRAeRANCE, by usi 
FIELDS CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE. SOAP 


TABLETS, 4c. and 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Ki ; 
but the Public should ask for Field's, poe y see that the a ee 
J. C. & J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and tablet. 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works ; 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 





ANDLES.—Her Masesry’s GoveRNMENT 


have adopt for the Military Stations, FIELD'S Pri 
Medal PARAPFINE CANDLE, manithebused by = 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public 
Their Label is A the Packets 


Sold by all Dealers 
and for Exportat 
Inunen, &.. Chasen 


urious imitations. 
Boxes. 


ut the K om. Wholesale 
Lam 


the Works, Urrer > BETH, 
obtained their 


t 
also may be 


Cetesrarep Usirep Srayice Soar Tasters, and the New 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK; 


Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are now 
manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to four inches. 

The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with the 
best object-glasses ; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment to focus, 
finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with sun- 
shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with horizontal 
and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All packed in 
neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T. Cooxe & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 

They also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Cirvle, to one minute of arc ; tangent-screw motion, 
and all necessary means of adjustment in position, on stout 
tripod stands. From £5 to £12 10s. 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MAnvuractory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Bernens Srreer, 
posite Charing Cross Rail- 
0 the Public a medium for 


*,.* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly oe 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than ~ yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, and render 
support to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 


Consultations free. 
*.* Observe—No connexion with any of the same name, 


3 GROSVENOR STREET. 
‘ 


ETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on oo, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel epetention 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel e has in- 








troduced a new series of his useful prod ons which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are jally adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of wri taught in schools. 


Sold my all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 


F. BOHN & CO.’S ‘REMINDER,’ 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mi 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note fe 
which can be renewed without trouble as 


market 
price 6d., 
seven stamps, by post of the 





Now ‘ain price 1s. 5d. 
PART XXVI. 


‘THE READER,’ 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 


Price lls. pound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 
2s. each. 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourrence; Srampep, Fiverence, 





Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a rut axp 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&e., and, wherever it is desirable, sach publication is accom- 
panied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving 
further consideration are reviewed at length within a week 
or two of publication. The special attention devoted by ‘THE 
READER’ to Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep 
themselves acquainted with every work of interest published on 
the Continent or in America, 


The very inadequate manner in which rx proeress or Science, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS. OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal, Thus itis that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY REcoRD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC Prooress, in which 
he workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 
ance, is given. 


Topics of Mvsicat, Artistic, or Dramatie interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


CorresPonDENce on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oot 
ow? 
oo ™ 


For every additional Line ..........cccecscesccssees . 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 


Four Lines, or under ...... bhoagcudnacescasaenbede 020 
For every additional Line ..... codeccddcscccesscssoccs OF O 6 
A Column .......-065 bSibevcsccech ae wooene inuse eee 
A Page (3 Columns) ......... pebées obcéedet opaebe cocee OED 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


Disptavep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE 
Srace occurrep. 


Advertisements received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON: 2 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








Canpits, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





F. BOHN & CO., Kennington Oval, 8. 
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ARCHBISHOP THOMSON'S ‘LAWS OF THOUGAT.’ 
Now ready in crown &vo, price 6s. 6d., cloth, 


N OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY 


LAWS OF THOUGHT: A Treatise on Pure and Applied 
the Most Rev. Witt1am Tuomson, D.D., Lord h- 


ce. 
bishop of York. Seventh 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S WORK ON ST. PAUL. 


In2Vols., 4to, with numerous Maps, Plates, and Wood Engravings, 
price 48s,, cloth. 


E LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


: By the Rev. W. J. Conypear 
College, Cambri and the Rev. 
1 College. Library Edition, with all the Original 


of Liv 
Illustrations. 
The original or Library Edi- 


tion of this work, in quarto, 
with —- jTitustrations 
was completed ; e 
Jntermedlate Ed ” with 
fewer Illustrations, but after 


careful revision, ER in 
1856, Both those Editions have 
been several times reprinted. 
In the P "3 Edition, re- 
cently published, the Illustra- 





ay late Fellow of Trinity 


. 8. Howsow, D.D., Principal 


tions are somewhat fewer ; the 
Text is given without abridg- 
ment, but the Notes in the 
narrative portion are gg 
cond and —- to 
unlearned readers. us each 
of the three Editions of this 
standard and popular work has 
a distinctive character of its 
own. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the Intermediate Edition; with a 


Selection of Ma 
crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 Vols., square 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, the People’s Edition, condensed ; with 
46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s. 


*This very instructive book 
has the great jo pl of laying 
an 


viously. been the exebusive 
y of the rofessed 


ting 
interest in, and more intelli- 
gent study of, the New Testa- 
ment writings among those 





who before were satisfied with 
employing the heart only, to 
the — of the understand- 
ing. e only bar to the more 
—— diffusion of this work, 
ts costliness, is now removed, 
and we trust that less ex- 
pensive edition will have as 
wide a sale as it deserves.’— 


Ca e Journal of Classi- 
cal and Patiology. 


Also, Second Edition, in 8vo, price 9s., 


THE REV. DR. HOWSON’S FIVE LEC- 
TURES on the CHARACTER of ST. PAUL; being the Hulsean 


Lectures for the Year 1862. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MISS SEWELL’S STORIES 
AND TALES, 


The Set of Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 34s. 6d. boards; or, 
price 44s, 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges, 
ALES AND STORIES. By the Author 


of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New and cheaper uniform Edition, 
each Story or Tale complete in One Volume :— 


Amy Herbert.......... 


Gertrude ° 

The Earl’s Daughter .. 2s. 
The Experience of Life 2s. 6d. 
Cleve Hall ............ 38, 6d. 


MEE wand &B ba o'bs 66049 3s. 6d. 
Katharine Ashton . 3s. 6d. 
~ Percival .. ss 
Laneton Parsonage .. 
balakes Mines ..» 48. 6d. 


‘To the thoroughness and integrity, the absolute rectitude 


inculcated in thought, word, and deed, 
extended to the erring repentant, we are inclined to attri- 
bute by bay these works take on readers of all classes and all 


and 


and to the tender charit 


an accessible form is a benefit 0, which we cannot over- 
estimate the solid eaoantnges’-Chebe. v 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





MR. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED ‘LALLA ROOKH.’ 


Lately published, in 1 Vol., 


covers, or 42s, bound 


. 4to, price 21s. in ornamental 
morocco by Riviére, 


R. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of MOORE'S ‘ LALLA ROOKH :’ containing 


Drawings engraved on Wood b 
ersian Design. 4 


Peet eee from Oviainal 
Dalziel Brothers; with 5 Initial Pages of P 
MOORE’S ‘LALLA ROOKH,’ in crown 


&vo, with 13 Plates, 


ce 15s.; in 1lémo, with Vignette-title, 


on fd. ; and in Smo’ with Frontinicnn we. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
In fsep. 8vo, with 900 Woodcuts, price 10s. cloth, or 13s. calf, 


NHE TREASURY OF NATURAL 
which the Zoologies! Gnarateraion that distinguish’ the 


it Classes, 
variety of interesting ‘ormation. 
T an extended Surr.ement, 


Edition, revised {and 
by T. Spencer Cossoip, M.D. 


are combined with a 
S. Maunper. Sixth 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each Treasury— 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND OF ACTON’S COOKERY- 
BOOK. 


Newly revised and much 


Edition, with additional 


enlarged 
Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d., strongly bound, 


FAMILIES reduced to a system of 


and 


it 


PRIVATE 


Easy Practice in a 
in which the Principles of 
riters have been as much as 
By Exrza Acton. 


book in every way; there is 


ore pa: 
Medicat ai 


“s* OF this popular Cookery, Book 75,000 copies have been 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS. 


EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY on the 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CON- 
STITUTION, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the 
Present Time. New Edition, with Introduction. 
8vo, 12s. id 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By HEr- 


MAN MERIVALE. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
8 


HISTORICAL and PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL ESSAYS, By Nassau W. Senior. Two Vols., 


post 8vo, 16s. 
4 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait and brief Memoir. Eight 
Vols., post 8vo, 48s. 

5 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES Il. 
Library Edition, with Portrait and brief Memoir. Five 
Vols., 8vo, 41. 

6. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of AME- 


RICA, from its Discovery by Columbus to the Establish- 
ment of the Federal Republic. By ELtzaBeTH CooPEr. 
Crown 8vo. Map, 8s. 6d. 


7 


LETTERS from the UNITED 
STATES, CUBA, and CANADA. Bythe Hon. AMELIA 
M. Murray. Two Vols., post Svo, with Map, 16s. 


8 


LORD BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL 


WORKS. Edited by Messrs. Extis and Sreppinc. Five 
Vols., 8vo, 41. 6s. : 


LORD BACON’S LITERARY and 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Edited by Messrs. Spep- 
pinc and HeatH. Two Vols., 8vo, 36s. 


10 


LORD BACON’S LETTERS and 


LIFE, including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James Speppino, M.A. Vols I. and II., 8vo, 24s. 


11 


THE ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a 


Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Tenth Edition. Fsep. 8vo, 5s. 


DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE OF FAITH, by 


its Author. 
12. 


FROM SUNDAY to SUNDAY: 
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HISTORY OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


HE first volume of the French Emperor’s 

History of Julius Caesar consists of a pre- 
face and two Books. The first Book, which 
is entitled ‘Roman History Before Caesar,’ 
comprises 293 octavo pages in the Eng- 
lish translation, distributed in six chapters. 
The rest of the volume forms the second 
Book, and contains the life of C. Julius 
Caesar to the exile of Cicero, B.C. 58. 

The Preface begins by stating that ‘ historic 
truth ought to be no less sacred than reli- 
gious ;’ and that if the lessons of history are 
to be profitable, ‘it is necessary that the facts 
be produced with a rigorous exactness, that 
the changes, political or social, be analysed 
philosophically, that the exciting interest of 
the details of the lives of public men should 
not divert attention from the political part 
they played, or cause us to forget their 

rovidential mission.” This remark is just. 

f the facts of history are not exhibited 
truly, or at least faithfully, according to 
the evidence, the historian has done no- 
thing. The analysis of the changes, poli- 
tical or social, may sometimes require to be 
made for the assistance of the reader; but 
it must be made without passion or prejudice ; 
and a good and honest historian, when he has 
produced the facts faithfully, and placed them 
in their true order, may generally leave the 
appreciation of them to a careful reader. The 
concluding part of the remark affirms that 
public men have a providential mission ; that 
Providence, or, in other words, God, directs 
human affairs by means of human agents. 
This doctrine, which will be generally ac- 
cepted, is plain enough; but the author in 
another passage speaks obscurely. He says 
(p. 419) that ‘it is well worthy of our atten- 
tion that, when destiny is driving a state of 
things towards an aim, there is, by a law of 
fate, a concurrence of all forces in the same 
direction.’ Here there is ‘destiny’ active 
towards an aim—whether the aim of destiny, 
or of something else, it is difficult to say. 
There is also ‘a law of fate,’ which produces 
a concurrence of all forces towards the same 
aim. Now if the providence of God rules the 
world, God’s purposes will be accomplished, 
and by the necessary means. This would be 
a plain statement of a doctrine. The intro- 
duction of destiny and fate may be philo- 
sophical, but it is certainly not intelligible. 

e author asks, ‘In writing history, by 
what means are we to arrive at truth?’ He 
answers, ‘ By following the rules of logic. 
Let us first take it for granted that a great 
effect is always due to a great cause, never to a 
small one; in other words, an accident in- 
significant in appearance never leads to im- 
portant results without a pre-existing cause, 
which has permitted this slight accident to 
produce a great effect.’ This is a true obser- 
vation. Different people may put it in 
different forms, but it is substantially true. 
The author quotes Montesquieu in confirma- 
tion of what he says. In fact, we have 
learned by long experience, that all states 
have, in their fundamental constitution, the 
elements of their growth and their dissolu- 
tion ; and ‘we must recognise in the long 


zation, which will enable us to understand 
the duration of so great an empire, but the 
profound examination of the spirit of its 
institutions.’ 

The rest of the author’s preface is a 
defence of great men. We ought, he says, 
to recognise them as privileged beings, and 
we ought not to ascribe to them all the 
passions and sentiments of mediocrity. But, 
must we not tell the truth? If a great man 
has failings, are they not part of his 
character, and do not the vices as well as the 
virtues of the privileged being produce 
their effects? Again, the author says that 
‘too many historians find it easier to lower 
men of genius, than, with a generous inspira- 
tion, to raise them to their due height, by 
penetrating their vast designs.” This may 
be true, but such historians are bad his- 
torians. For example, the author justly 
condemns those who represent Caesar from an 
early age as aspiring to the supreme power. 
The notion is absurd. Caesar was led to 
power gradually, and by the force of circum- 
stances, as others have been. 

When one man_ reviews the book of 
another, he ought not to consider who the 
writer is, unless he obtrudes himself upon 
us. A life of Caesar is a great literary, and 
we may add, a great political work, and it is 
worthy of any man’s labour and thought. 
If the work is well done according to the 
principles laid down in the first part of the 
preface, we shall be able to form our opinion 
of Caesar, and judge how much the world 
is indebted to him. But the author dis- 
tinctly tells us that the aim of this ‘ history 
is to prove that, when Providence raises up 
such men as Caesar, Charlemagne, and 
Napoleon, it is to trace out to peoples the 
path they ought to follow.’ Those who mis- 
understand and combat these men, do like 
the Jews, he says, who crucified their 
Messiah ; though it may be observed, as 
some excuse for the Jews, that they did not 
believe him whom they crucified to be their 
Messiah. 

This part of the preface, dated from the 
Tuileries, and signed ‘ Napoleon,’ intro- 
duces a note of discord into a work, the 
sole object of which should be to show what 
Caesar did, and to let others judge of his 
acts. This extravagant glorification of great 
men also introduces a false element into 
history. There have been great men, and 
they have done great things; but what is 
the greatness of an. individual compared 
with the life and energy of a nation? The 
author has told us that small causes do not 
produce great effects, unless there has been 
a pre-existing cause which has allowed small 
causes to bring about these great results. 
But who are the greatest of men compared 
with all humanity / Are they not the small 
causes which seem to produce great effects, 
and could produce no effects at all if circum- 
stances did not allow them? This, which is 
the true mode of estimating great men, does 
not lower them; it puts them in their 
right place. A man who is insignificant 
when compared with all mankind, may 
be great by comparison with any other. 
One object of the work, then, is to glorify 
Caesar and the First Emperor Napoleon, both 
of whom were indeed great men. How much 
Caesar did for mankind may be collected from 
the author’s work, if he writes the life fairly 
and completely. Perhaps we are too near 
the First Napoleon to judge him impartially. 
Europe is still disturbed ; the great French 
Revolution has not yet terminated its course ; 
and it may require, as Napoleon said, many 
struggles and many years ‘to realise the 
ood which he intended to do for mankind.’ 





duration of an institution the proof of its 
goodness, and in the incontestable influence | 
of a man upon his age the proof of his genius.’ | 

There must, then, have been a good founda- 
tion in the institutions of Rome ; and, as the 
author says, the historian’s ‘ task consists in 
seeking the vital element which constituted 
the strength of the institution.’ Accord- 
ingly he blames historians who do not 
properly arrange facts according to their 
philosophical importance. Further, ‘it is 


Jnfortunately or fortunately—for here people 


| will differ—the career of the First Emperor 


Napoleon was cut short by superior force, 
and we must be content to grope our way to- 
wards the good which he intended to do for us. 
The author has attempted in the first six 
chapters to give a sketch of Roman history 
to Caesar’stime. This is a great undertaking, 
which no man could accomplish satisfactorily 
in so limited a space. The matter is, how- 


showing to the reader the gradual develop- 
ment of the Roman state. The first chapter 
treats of Rome under the kings. It does not 
attempt to give a history of this obscure 
period, but only a view of the organization 
of the social body. The chapter begins with a 
quotation from Montesquieu, the great French 
authority for political science. ‘ In the birth 
of societies,’ says Montesquieu, ‘it is the 
chiefs of the republics who form the institu- 
tion, and in the sequel it is the institution 
which forms the chiefs of the republics.’ The 
second part of this antithetical sentence is 
true—if not altogether, at least sufficiently 
true to stand asa useful political axiom. The 
first part is not true, but it contains an asser- 
tion which agrees with the author’s views 
about the influence of great men. The fact 
is, that we do not know the remote origin of 
any political society. No chiefs or kings ever 
formed a political society, though, as we know, 
they have done much to modify and change 
it. The growth of society has been like the 
growth of law and language, the silent work 
of human beings for ages co-operating almost 
unconsciously, and working under the in- 
fluence of all the natural circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. Thus the origin 
of Rome was unknown to the Romans; and 
their first king, whoever he was, found some 
social organization on which he and others 
might build. 

The author has followed the ancient and 
the best modern authorities in his sketch of 
the early social constitution of Rome. There 
is no space for minute criticism of the state- 
ments of ancient writers in such a rapid 
sketch, and the author perhaps in many cases 
neither accepts nor rejects such statements, 
but takes them as they are given, and deduces 
from them conclusions which are just, if the 
premises are true. 

A census of population, and a rating or 
valuation of all the citizens’ property, was 
certainly an old Roman institution, and it is 
attributed to Servius Tullius. It is stated on 
the authority of Fabius Pictor, that the first 
census gave a result of 80,000 men capable 
of bearing arms. We do not know what 
evidence Fabius had for this assertion, and 
some persons may aflirm that he could not 
have any. This number of 80,000 fighting 
men implies, according to modern statistics, 
a total of 290,000 men and women, and with 
the slaves and artizans, a total of 320,000 
persons. If we could trust this conclusion, 
Rome under Servius Tullius was already a 
powerful state. The author infers that the 
slaves were not numerous at that time ; and 
this conclusion is in harmony with all that 
we know of the early history of Rome. The 
great increase of slaves belongs to a compara- 
tively late period of the Roman Common- 
wealth. 

The assertion that Servius Tullius ‘ esta- 
blished the principle that the property only 
of the debtor, and not iis person, should be 
responsible for his debt,’ is made on the 
authority of Dionysius (iv. 9.), in whose 
strange history King Servius makes a speech 
to the poor, in which he promises to pay their 
debts and secure the persons of debtors for 
the future. This story is quite inconsistent 
with all that we know ,of the relation of 
debtor and creditor at Rome in later times. 

The author has touched slightly on the 
religious element in the Roman social sys- 
tem, but he has a just conception of its im- 
portance. Religion was from the earliest 
time, when we know anything of Rome, an 
instrument of government. It was both 
used and abused. Machiavelli has well 
handled this topic in his ‘ Discourses on Livy,’ 
one of the best of political works, which the 
author sometimes quotes, and has doubtless 
carefully studied. It seems strange that in 
a passage near the end of the volume the 
author should use the expression ‘ Machia- 
velian aim’ in the same sense in which people 
use it who know nothing of Machiavelli. A 
work which professes to vindicate the memory 
of one great man should not throw even the 
slightest aspersion on the memory of another 
man, who was truly t. 
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Roman Republic under the kings, that he de- 
signedly uses the word republic, because all the 
ancient authors give this name to the state 
under the kings as well asthe emperors. He 
adds, ‘that it is only by translating 
faithfully these denominations that we can 
form an exact idea of ancient societies.’ 
But what is the best translation of Res 
Publica, which is two words, not a compound 
word? It is the Common Weal, or the 
Common Wealth, the totality, the whole of a 
society. The word republic now conveys 
different ideas to different persons. The 
British Constitution is not a monarchy, as it 
is often falsely termed. It is certainly not a 
democracy. It may be named a. republic 
with some degree of propriety—and so per- 
haps may Rome under the kings. 
ander the emperors could hardly be called a 
republic, though it was a Res Publica. 


*Thus Rome, having reached the third century | 


of her existence, finds her constitution formed 
by the kings with all the germs of grandeur 
which will develop themselves in the sequel 
Man has created her institutions; we shall see 
now how the institutions are going to form the 
men.’ 

So far as this we may agree with the 
author. When the kingly period terminated, 
the social organization of ; nae was what we 
find it to be under the government of the 
first consuls, for the change caused by the 
expulsion of the kings was merely a change 
in administrative form. The social organiza- 
tion was unchanged ; and it contained the 
elements of that long contest between 
those who held the political power and those 
who wished to have a share of it—a contest 
which made Rome, as Machiavelli says, great 
and free, and finally ended with the destruc- 
tion of freedom and made the empire neces- 


The five remaining chapters treat of the 
history of the Consular Republic, and we 
shall speedily continue the discussion of the 
portion already published of the Emperor's 


present work. 
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SENIOR’S ESSAYS. 

Historical and Philosophical Essays. By Nassau 
W. Senior, Esq. Two volumes, post 8vo. 
(Longmans. ) 

Ww are glad to have under our critical 

eyes these memorials of an accomplished 
scholar and strong-headed thinker, before the 
memory of his personal qualities and presence 
fades away, as it must do, from among 
us. Not many men, devoted to a studi- 
ous life, are so familiar to the recollection 
ef London general society as Nassau Senior. 

His cheerful, friendly manners, his passion 

for conversation, his eager curiosity about 

ne new that was stirring, combined 
with much of that entertaining credulity 
which arises from a disposition to believe in 
every piece of intelligence which suits certain 
meeived views—his singular questioning 

it, and addiction to pumping the brains 

of every casual acquaintance—the not very 
common union which he displayed of pretty 
strong self-opinion with a good deal of con- 
po neege) = —_ a ae for the 
opinions of others who could not but regard 

Gecanalves as much his inferiors—all these 

things combined to give a marked individu- 

ality to his character ; and such individuality, 
in this monotonous world, when combined, 
as it was in him, with sociable and popular 
habits, is among the things which one values 
and misses the most. who belonged to 
his set and society—and very many they 
were—are familiar with the engrossing occu- 
pation of his latter years ; and cannot but 
remember the gee ram and finely-bound 
little manuscript quartos, containing the 
records of his conversations with continental 
selebrities on his foreign tours, which were 
eagerly on their notice and perusal. 
compositions startled thereader, at once 


by the singular, and, in fact, almost 
unparalled power which they exhibited of 
dialogues to writing from memory ; 


But Rome | 











by the extremely miscellaneous character of 
their contents, affording glimpses of every 
variety of opinion on every conceivable social 
subject ; and, not least, by the astonishing 
mares’-nests, in the way of political discovery 
and prophecy, with which they abounded. 
They furnished the great enjoyment of his 
latter years; his relaxation from a life of 
pretty continuous labour. For these he 
abandoned pursuits in which he had attained 
high eminence, and had the capacity of 
attaining far greater ; for it is needless to say 
that as a scientific political economist, and as a 
practical adviser at once sound and daring, on 
those public questions with which that science 
isconnected, he had hardly his equal. But, like 
many others, he was all his life haunted with 
the desire to obtain celebrity in lines other 
than that to which his earliest and best 
efforts had been directed. He endeavoured 
for years, through the Quarterlies, to teach 
mankind true taste by criticizing works of 
fiction and poetry ; which he did by applying 
to all the playful or imaginative vagaries of 
our popular writers canons derived from 
the calmest and iciest good sense. And so in re- 
gard to what may be termed political criticism, 
of whichwe have the results in these volumes ; 
he seems to have felt even a kind of pride 
in deliberately applying the same placid prin- 
ciples to the decision of all the questions 
which agitate men in communities. He had 
neither sympathy, nor comprehension, nor 
anything but the most philosophic scorn, for 
any political notion whatever partaking of 
excitement. The springs of nine-tenths of 
the action of the political machine of the 
world were, therefore, either ignored by him, 
or set aside in a contemptuous, patronizing 
way. Now, writing of this kind—though, at 
first sight, a public accustomed to feed on 
sensation newspaper articles is apt to regard 
it as something like a plate of sawdust be- 
fore a hungry man—is really of great use. 
It is of no small advantage, when we have 
to consider political questions in the con- 
crete, to begin by viewing them in the ab- 
stract—to strip man of his passions and his 
prejudices, and examine what he would do 
or ought to do in certain conjunctures, were 
he a creature of pure reason, pursuing his 
own advantage according to the light of ex- 
pediency. The conclusions thus arrived at 
may afterwards. be amended, modified, dis- 
proved, by addition of the disturbing cir- 
cumstances of the problem. 

We can hardly select from these volumes a 
more marvellous instance of the prevalence 
of this kind of lwmen siccwm in his composi- 
tion, than the summary way in which he dis- 
poses of a whole set of religious controversies, 
in his review of Sir George Lewis’s work ‘ On 
Authority in Matters of Opinion.’ Most of 
us, in the great quarrel between Catholic and 
Protestant, choose our side, whichever it may 
be, from prevalent impressions on some one 
main point of difference; from dread of 
license; dread of superstition; love of a 
ritual, or love of an intellectual worship. 
So did Mr. Senior ; but his criterion was sim- 
plicity itself. He judged of the truth of a 
doctrine by the cleanliness of those who held 
it :-— 

The only religion which admits of unlimited 
improvement is Christianity ; and the forms of 
it which we believe to be least infected by error 
are the most favourable to the diffusion of real 
civilization. The only great Roman Catholic 
population in Europe which can be compared to 


the Protestant populations is that of France ; 
and it is to be elaucted that the really Roman 
Catholic portion of the French, the peasantry, 
are far less civilized than the Protestant pea- 
santry of Germany, Holland, and England. 
The dirt, untidiness, and general discomfort of 
a French village are intolerable to any one who 
enters France from a: Protestant country. . . . 
Such (he proceeds to consider) being the mis- 
chievous tendencies of religious error, 1s it in the 
power of the State to vent its introduction, 
or to extirpate it when introduced ? 


Not alone, therefore, is cleanliness next to 
godliness ; but dirt is heresy. Some objectors 
may, indeed, quote the old Edinburgh pro- 
verb, ‘ The clartier the cosier,’ as the spoken 
wisdom of an eminently Protestant people. 
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It has. been said, also, that in Iceland the 
purest Lutheran orthodoxy is combined with 
the grimiest bodily habits known among 
men ; and the fair daughters of Calvin, in 
the Pays de Vaud (if we may believe the 
revelations of a recent English authoress), 
detest fresh water as much as they do holy 
water, and altogether decline its application 
to their faces, ‘for fear it might give them 
moustaches.’ But these awkward exceptions 
need not force us to withhold our approval 
of a generalization so simple as Mr. Senior’s, 
and which saves such an infinity of trouble. 

Mr. Senior began life, and remained 
through all the best years of it, a Whig of 
the Whigs; connected by friendship and a 
variety of ties with the luminaries of that 
persuasion. But the liberal character of his 
political views, though coloured by this con- 
nexion, was not produced by it. No man 
thought more daringly, or more consistently, 
for himself ; no man, so exposed to social in- 
fluences, was, in the main, less clouded by 
them in his views, or less moved out of his 
own even progress. The first of the essays 
in these volumes (France, America, and 
Britain ; partly published in the Edinburgh 
Review as early as 1842, but with extensive 
additions) is, to our mind, a very storehouse 
of original and striking political thought : 
containing much to which we cannot our- 
Selves assent ; much which will provoke con- 
troversy from others ; but overflowing with 
valuable matter. Its chief defects make it, 
perhaps, even the more instructive to the 
reader. Written as long ago as 1842, many 
of its suggestions have been falsified—some, 
according to his own admission—by subse- 
quent events. It certainly sounds strange, 
to the ear of 1865, to find an able thinker 
observing that ‘England is little accustomed 
to swagger or to boast ;) or that the Ameri- 
cans are an unambitious people(vol. i. p. 22); 
or that our colonies ‘are overborne by the 
mother country, and are either denied con- 
stitutions, or, if the local authorities oppose 
the will of the Imperial Parliament, find 
their constitutions changed, suspended, or 
annulled.’ (Vol. i. p. 197.) 

Some of these judgments he learnt to 
modify through the effect of events which 
none could have foreseen; others from a 
radical though slow change of opinion which 
occurred in Mr. Senior, as in so many others 
of his class. Beginning with being very 
intolerant of Toryism, he worked himself 
into such a regular gradation of doubt, fear, 
and disgust at the results of his own prin- 
ciples, that he ended by being almost as 
intolerant of democracy. The events of 1848 
exercised a singularly disturbing character on 
his judgment. Men, he discovered, were 
really greater fools than he had taken them 
for; the reign of pure reason, of which the 
vista had once been opened by the prevalence 
of mild Whiggery, and the prospect of two 
and two really and praetically making four, 
seemed to be adjourned indefinitely. 

The ceding, selling, buying, and exchangi 
subjects like. floske ot aaa the ionnalenaing 
them from sovereign to sovereign, as the Con- 
gress of Vienna did in 1814, is shocking ; but 
it is far less dangerous, and less rep t to 
common sense and common morality, than this 
principle of spontaneous disunion under the 
pressure of foreign interference. Such transac- 
tions as the former are solemn acts, carefully 
considered ; they are planned and effected by 
statesmen responsible to public opinion and to 
history. They may be injudicious and oppres- 
sive, but they are not the results of blind po 
prejudice or of caprice. The people—that is to 
say, the uneducated portion of a nation—never 

es in more than one, or at most two, ideas 
at a time. Sometimes it is a religious fancy, 
sometimes itis a age one, sometimes a social 
one. It sways them absolutely, because it has 
no counterpoise. Under its influence, they may 
break old connexions or make new ones, without 
reference to their own permanent interests, or 
even to what are their most permanent feeli 
Until now, at least in Europe, democracy dis- 
turbed by its follies only the internal affairs of a 
country. Now, it is to affect its foreign relations, 
and even the coherence of its parts. (Vol. i. 
P- 268. ) 

Moreover, the revolutionary leaders of that 
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period of disturbance had done even worse 
than govern men by irrational arguments ; 
they had falsified Mr. Senior’s own prophecies. 
In politics, omniscience was certainly his 
weakness, and he did not easily forgive a 
tical disproof of his conclusions. " 
along with a great deal of honourable and of 
highly English motive, certainly contributed 
towards the violent hostility, so pertinacious 
as.to become amusing, which he entertained 
towards the French Emperor and his Govern- 
ment. Of all their many sins, he could least 
forgive their success, when he had uniformly 
predicted the contrary. His feelings were 
aggravated, year by year, by the equal failure 
of the predictions of the congenial seers whom 
he visited in France, and whose conversations 
he recorded in his rhanuscript diaries. Not 
the ardent Kinglake himself could be more 
easily stimulated to fury by the first wave of 
a tricolor flag, than the philosophic Senior. 
Not only his equanimity, but his judgment, 
deserted him at once; he railed instead of 
arguing, accepting alternately the silliest prog- 
nostications, and the most unfounded stories, 
to the disparagement of the objects of his 
aversion. We need onlyrefer (not having space 
to pursue the subject) to such passages as the 
wonderful ‘ conversation with a distinguished 
Legitimist ’ (vol. i. p. 126) ; orthesolemn state- 
ment that ‘many of my French friends have 
expressed to me their belief that the in- 
creasing grief and terror in the provinces 
would have rendered it impossible to carry on 
much longer the Crimean War!’ (ib. 124.) 
Next to the Emperor, Mr. Senior held in 
aversion the Americans, and especially the 
Federals ; and here, too, partly from an 
honest English feeling. He always held in 
contempt that maudlin cosmopolitanism 
which professes (generally with some ulterior 
motive) to hold that the advantage of one 
nation is the advantage of all; he openly 
avowed the doctrine that we have the right 
to wish political evil to a rival community 
whose prosperity endangers ourselves. But 
besides this, as in the other case, the 
continued success of the Union had falsi- 


fied some of his anticipations. Still, 
whatever his preventions or his  mis- 
takes, Mr. Senior was emphatically a 


just man. Where he saw the right, he 
always stood by it, however contrary to 
wishes and feelings of his own. There cannot 
be a stronger instance of this than the con- 
tempt which he—who knew what he was 
writing about better than almost any man 
in England—flings on the common notions 
which Southern advocacy, and our own pre- 
judices, had instilled into us respecting the 
original causes of the present civil war :— 


This rebellion was wanton. It was made in 
the childish rage of mortified vanity. It was 
not produced by the tariff. There is a protec- 
tionist y in the South, as there is in all ill- 
educated countries, and her enormous prosperity 
shows that the protectionist tariff, though a 
grievance, did not seriously interfere with the 
welfare of the people. The imperfect execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, and the denunciation 
of slavery by the abolitionists, were rather 
sources of irritation than of actual loss; and 
secession, so far from being a remedy, necessarily 
increased them tenfold. The real source of the 
rebellion was the loss of power. The South 
refused to tolerate a Northern President ; she 
refused to surrender her monopoly on 
and place. Her public men prefer the de- 
struction of an empire greater than any that the 
world has ever seen, the certain calamities of 
civil war, and the danger of further calamities 
which imagination is unable to paint, to the loss 
of their own temporary importance and power 
and emolument. (Vol. i. p. 108.) 


These vigorous and pregnant expressions of 
deliberate judgment are the more remark- 
able, because Mr. Senior’s feelings were all the 
other way ; his dislike to the Federals is so 
strong, that he cannot help in the very next 
pages repeating such hostile stories as that 
they refused to exchange prisoners—and that 
the war was carried on by them with ‘ unusual 
— 

We have made our observations chiefly on 
that portion of these essays which relates to 
general politics, as likely to be most attractive 








to the general reader. But we must repeat, 
it was not by his contributions to knowledge 
or to opinion on these subjects that Mr. 
Senior won his real position in life, or that 
he has really entitled himself to the re- 


membrance of his countrymen. The two 
essays in the second volume, on _ the 
‘English Poor Laws,’ and on ‘Com- 
binations and Strikes,’ though they 


do not contain much that is absolutely 
new to those familiar with their subjects, 
have still their value as the expression 
of the thoughts of one who had studied 
those questions, if not more deeply, at least 
more consistently and practically, than any 
one of his contemporaries. It was on such 
subjects that his reasoning—once concede a 
few general premises which it seemed almost 
wild to contest—was at once irresistibly cogent 
in substance, while studiously calm in manner, 
to a degree which afforded the very highest 
pleasure to the mere lover of argument, while 
it exercised the strongest influence on the 
minds of those who had to adapt the 
teachings of his philosophy to events. 
For where he was really in earnest, he 
urged his views even more assiduously 
and successfully in private, and on states- 
men, than on the public. He possessed 
a singularly persevering turn of mind. The 
biographers of Archbishop Whately have told 
how the. young Oxford student Senior, 
plucked for his divinity, resolved to confound 
hostile opinion by winning a first class, placed 
himself under Whately’s tuition, and re- 
solutely accomplished his object. In the 
same spirit of determination, he is said to 
have resolved in youth to devote himself to 
the improvement of the condition of the 
English labourer ; and no single man—not 
excepting Whately himself—did probably so 
much towards effecting the great Poor-law 
reform of thirty years ago, which many 
believe to have rescued this country from an 
impending domestic revolution. These con- 
siderations are beyond the limits of our pre- 
sent subject, but, having indulged in some 
freedom of criticism on the slighter efforts of 
one so recently departed from among us, it 
would be irreverent to pass him by without 
noticing thus briefly those higher achieve- 
ments on which his fame must rest. 








FAMILIAR WORDS. 

Familiar Words: an Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handbook, with Parallel Passages of Phrases 
which have become Imbedded in our English 
Tongue. By J. Hain Friswell, author of 
‘Life Portraits of Shakespeare,’ &. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, & Marston.) 

F we have a right to stipulate for clearness 
anywhere in a book, it is on the title-page. 

Whatever mysteries may be concealed in the 

body of a work, there should be none in the 

name. The first duty an author or editor owes 
to his readers is to tell them whai his book 
is about. It is not quite certain that Mr. 

Friswell has complied with this obvious obliga- 

tion. People of plain understanding will 

be likely to stumble at the explanatory part 
of his title, and wonder what is meant by 
phrases being imbedded in our tongue ; nor 
will the inquiring mind of the British public 
be much enlightened by the preface, where 
we are informed that the book is constructed 





on such a plan, as ‘to make the body of the | 


work itself an analytical index of its con- 
tents.’ Fortunately, the entertainment does 
not depend on the original powers of the 
compiler, nor even upon his judgment in 
selection, so far as the greater part of what 
is really ‘familiar’ in the volume is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Friswell barely notices the fact that 
he has had predecessors in this line of compi- 
lation ; and having indicated that there are 
‘other books of quotations existing,’ he dis- 
misses therm as mere collections of ‘large ex- 
tracts taken hap hazard,’ giving only the 
names of authors, and leaving the reader to 
verify the quotations for himself. This 
is not very imous in Mr. Friswell, 
seeing that the ‘other books of quotations,’ 
more especially the ‘Handbook of Familiar 
Quotations,’ consist not of ‘large extracts 
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taken hap hazard,’ but of very short passages 
scrupulously gathered, with careful references 
to the originals, and that Mr. Friswell has based 
his own volume mainly on the very labours 
he affects to despise. He has certainly added 
to the collections from which he has himself 
derived so much; but the bulk of his addi- 
tions 7 ee little right to be admitted inte 
an anthology of ‘ familiar’ phrases supposed 
to be ‘imbedded in our Tinglish nt my 
aS SO many scraps from the poetical repertoire 
of the Iroquois Indians. It is no dis 

ment to the merits, whatever they may be, 
of such lines as the following, to say that they 
are not on the lips of the people as ‘ house- 
hold words’ :— 


You'd scarce expect one of my 
To speak in public on the stage, &c.—Everett. 


He builded better than he knew.—Emerson. 
Books which are no books.—Lamb. 


Ill make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my side.— Montrose. 


Thou art gone to the grave! but we will not 
deplore. —Heber. 


Illustrious predecessor.— Banks. 


Liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
‘inseparable. — Webster. 


At this rate, we are not surprised to find 
Mr. Friswell declaring that ‘had the work 
consisted of three volumes, instead of one, 
enough would have been found to fill them.’ 
For that matter, it would have been no trouble 
to him to have extended it to three hundred 
volumes. 

The parallel passages to which our atten- 
tion is called in the title-page and preface are 
relegated to the foot-notes ; but whoever 
takes an interest in such studies may as well 
be warned off at once, for he will find: nothing 
here to reward his search. It demands not 
only a wide and intimate knowledge of our 
English poets, setting aside classical sources 
altogether, to trace the lineage of particular 
thoughts and ideas, but an accurate critical 
judgment in the presentation of resemblances 
real or apparent. Nothing of the kind is 
even attempted in this volume ; the chrono- 
logy of parallel passages has never occurred 
to Mr. Friswell as being indispensable to the 
satisfaction of the questions they suggest, 
while the manner in which they are shot into 
the notes show that they have been picked 
up at second-hand, and are used mechanically. 
The fundamental faults of the book may be 
traced to the same literary deficiencies. Be- 
yond the princi sources previously ex- 
plored—such as Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
«cc.—few or none of the old wells are opened 
in this volume, the compiler’s acquaintance 
with English poetry seeming to lie chiefly 
amongst the moderns of to-day or yesterday, 
who, whatever claims they may otherwise 
possess, cannot yet be said to have sown many 
‘familiar words’ amongst the people. We 
miss the old satirists, such as Middleton, 
Marston, Hall, Lodge, Hutton, the whole 
group of the Elizabethan dramatists, the 
comedy writers of the Restoration, abounding 
in ‘phrases’ and forms of expression that have 
been transmitted through our dramatic litera- 
ture from that time to the present, and such 
out-lying poets as Cowley, Basrton, Brown, 
Crashaw, Suckling, and Habingdon. Mr. 
Friswell’s horizon is bounded by the names 
that lie closest to hand, and are most acces- 
sible in similar publications. A satisfactory, 
not to say complete book of English quota- 
tions, is still a desideratum. 

Mr. Friswell claims credit for giving in all 
cases accurate and minute references to his 
originals, and expresses his belief ‘that no 
other work exists in the English language at 
once so copious and so exact.’ If this claim 
had not been asserted so roundly, we might 
have passed over such references as the fol- 
lowing in silence :— 

And Gospel light first beamed from Bullen’s 

eyes. —Gray. 
Where in Gray? If Mr. Friswell knows 
where this line is to be found, he must know 
that it isnot in Gray’s poems, where the 
reader will naturally look for it, but in another 
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, where the reader would never dream of 
Sioking for it. 
Hell is paved with intentions. 

a wiBeelts Life of Johnson. 
This reference is not only incomplete, like 
the former, but absurd, ause it implies 
that Boswell originated the phrase, whereas 
it is merely a proverbial sentence used in 
conversation by Johnson, as explained by 
Malone in a note, from which Mr. Friswell 
has borrowed a parallel line out of Herbert. 


Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat. 
—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Here the reader is again drifted out to sea on 
a voyage of discovery, which will end in a 
similar disappointment. As the line is merely 
a burlesque of another line, both should have 
been quoted. 

At p. 31 we have the following quotation :— 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And his bosom, is—to die. 
—foldsmith, Elegy on a Mad Dog, chap. xxiv. 


The inaccuracy of a reference to the 24th chap- 
ter of an elegy will, probably, strike the 
reader, if such there be, who is ignorant of 
the fact that these lines are to be found in 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ At p. 182, where 
the first stanza of the same song is quoted, 
an attempt is made apparently to set the 
authority right, but only with the effect of 


making matters worse than they were before : 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 
—Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xvii., 
Elegy on a Mad Dog. 


According to these references, one stanza 


of the song is to be found in the 24th chapter 
of ‘The Elegy on a Mad Dog,’ and the other 
in the 17th chapter of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ from which you are again sent to the 


elegy. 
‘For the famous couplet— 


When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 


we are sent to ‘ Hume’s History of England,’ 
which is no more an authority for it than a 
thousand other books in which it is quoted. 
The well-known epigram on Beau Nash is 
given to Miss Brereton, without any allusion 
to the fact that it is also ascribed to Lord 
Chesterfield. _ Addison’s well-known lines, 
which appear amongst his poems under the 
title of an ode, are here referred to a place 
where the reader will be sore perplexed to 
find them— 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Addison, A Letter from Italy. 


But perhaps the following is the most re- 
markable misdirection of all :— 


Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves. , 
Dyer, Alfred, ii. 5. 


That lines with which every person in the 
kingdom may be presumed to be acquainted 
should be misquoted is less surprising, sur- 
prising as it is, than that the authorship of 
them should be attributed to Dyer. Why 
gl Why not Pope or Bolingbroke ? How 
. Friswell acquired a knowledge of the 
fact that Rule Britannia is in the masque of 
Alfred, | and at the same became possessed of 
the notion that it was written by Dyer, passes 
comprehension. 

e plan of cutting down the quotations 
‘to the words retained in the memory,’ 
adopted for the sake of brevity, has the in- 
evitable effect of denuding them, in a multi- 
tude of cases, of the point which gives them 
interest. Thus a well-known in ‘ The 
leen’ is represented in a en line, to 

the manifest loss of its sense :-— 

» Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

—Green, The Spleen. 
The whole should have been given, in order 





to preserve the meaning and application of 
the original :— 

To cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, 

Some recommend the bowling-green ; 

Some, hilly walks ; some, exercise ; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

Laugh and be well. 


Again :— 


They are the abstracts and brief chronicles of 
the time.— Shakespeare, Hamlet, v. 1. 


Who are? Mr. Friswell is governed by the 
notion that particular words, and not com- 
plete sentences, nor even complete clauses of 
sentences, constitute a familiar quotation. 
If that be so, he should have given us in this 
sentence nothing more than ‘the abstracts 
and brief chronicles,’ &c., for these are the 
‘ bare words retained in the memory.’ Why, 
then, does he spoil the passage by retaining 
‘they?’ But as he does give ‘they,’ the 
reader is entitled to be informed who ‘they’ 
are. Nor is the reader the only person in- 
terested in the completeness of the quotation 
—the poet is also involved. Had Mr. Fris- 
well let the reader understand that the per- 
sons alluded to are the ‘ players,’ he would 
have had the whole sense of a passage which, 
thus cut down, no more represents the mean- 
ing of the original than a statue is repre- 
sented by a fragment chipped from its 
pedestal. 

The prominent words of each quotation 
are printed in italics, by way of forming an 
analytical index of the body of the work. 
The result is a deformity on the face of the 
pages which cannot be adequately represented 
by a single sample :— 

While yet our England was a wolfish den. 
—Keats. 


Should Mr. Friswell ever have occasion to 
revise his labours, he will do well to abolish 
his very ugly analytical index, which is no 
index at all, but a terrible hindrance to the 
reader. 

Our objections may be summed up in two 
words:—the book is deficient in judgment 
and literary research. The alphabetical plan 
excludes the possibility of bringing together 
extracts that bear upon each other, or upon 
subjects in. common; and, as we have already 
indicated, most of the new quotations are not 
‘familiar,’ while vast fields of English lite- 
rature, rich in passages that have almost 
ote into proverbs, are left unexplored. 

ut we should do Mr. Friswell an injustice 
if we did not give him credit for the industry 
displayed in these pages. If he has not made 
the best selections, or presented them in the 
most satisfactory manner, he is entitled to 
praise for having worked at his task labou- 
riously and conscientiously, which is a merit 
that ought not to be overlooked in this age 
of hasty and superficial production. 





x 


SECRET OF HEGEL. 


The Secret of Hegel: being the Hegelian System 
in Origin, Form, and Matter. By James 
Hutchinson Stirling. (Longmans. ) 


IS book has several claims on our atten- 
tion. It is, in the first place, a contribu- 
tion to the most empty of our coffers—a 
figure which few will deny to represent very 
fairly the state of philosophy at the present 
| How small a space the reign of Victoria 
ill occupy in the pages of some future 
Tenneman or Ritter !—small, ‘that is, in 
tr meh to the amount of general intel- 
ectual vigour which no historian will be able 
to deny us.. We shall bequeath to our chil- 
dren fiction, poetry, works of science and 
theology, that will remain above high-water 
mark of oblivion through all time, but when 
they ask for the successors of Locke, 
Berkeley, or Hume, we venture to doubt 
whether even the very few names which we 
think worthy of mention with these will 
entirely retain their pre-eminence. When 
we say, therefore, that the work under our 
notice is an attempt to cut a channel between 
the barren field of English thought and the 
fertilizing stream of German philosophy, we 
have claimed for it an earnest and respectful 
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attention ; and in adding that it is manifestly 
the work of one who writes because he has 
read, and has not read that he may write— 
that it is the result of a life devoted to a 
subject—we shall, if our readers take the 
same estimate of the matter as ourselves, 
raise in them no mean expectations. These 
expectations will be, to a certain extent, dis- 
appointed, and in the hope that a representa- 
tion of this disappointment may have some 
weight with an author we are likely to meet 
again, we dwell first on the defects in what 
mere condensation, subtraction, and organiza- 
tion would have made a valuable book. 

Our first complaint is of the most general 
nature, for the plan of the whole book seems 
to usa mistake. A literal translation from 
Hegel as nucleus, and a surrounding accre- 
tion of commentary and explanation, is not a 
happy conception of an introduction to his 
philosophy. What is wanted in a work of 
this kind is fusion, homogeneity. The 
author should be presented to us in a solution, 
not in a mixture, which is all that Mr. Stir- 
ling gives us. Moreover the mixture has 
not been satisfactorily accomplished. The 
writer who undertakes to translate a work of 
German philosophy into English is in some- 
what the same position as the artist who un- 
dertakes to copy an oil painting in Indian 
ink. The faded Latin metaphors with which 
we are obliged to replace such distinct 
figures as Begriff, Vorstellung, Bestimmung, 
occupy to them the same relation as neutral 
tint to colour. Think over all that is gained 
in the region where thought is an effort in 
keeping the sensible symbol before one’s 
eyes, in remembering the grasp in connexion 
with the Begriff, the placing before with 
Vorstellung, the voice with Bestimmung, 
and then say if it is no loss to have 
to replace these words with such pallid 
abstractions as Notion, Representation, 
Destination. Nodoubt the sensible image is 
contained in the English words as truly as in 
the German equivalents, but how different the 
effect of a dim consciousness that this image 
may be brought out by care and pains, 
from the vividness with which it is impressed 
on us by the words which thrust upon the 
imagination all association of daily sensible 
action. 

What a translator owes us in such a case 
is some compensation for the greater abstract- 
ness and rigidity of his language. His aim 
should be to replace in illustration or para- 
phrase the sensible association which is lost 
in the mere words. This is the very opposite 
of what Mr. Stirling has done. e pleads 
that a comparison with his original will show 
that scarcely anything of the strangeness in 
the English version is due to the translator. 
We cannot entirely agree with him. It is 
difficult to be more technical than Hegel, but 
some passages of Hegel’s translator attain 
that very undesirable result. ‘Etwas ist 
schon ein bestimmtes Seyendes,’ for instance, 
is not so strange as the English rendering, 
‘ Something is already a definite Béent.’ 

Occasionally the translation is not perry 
correct. Here it sharpens antithesis to 
paradox— surely a superfluous labour in 
rendering Hegel. ‘ As true as is the state- 
ment, so false it is,’ to say nothing of its 
awkwardness, is no equivalent for ‘so richtig 
ist die Augabe, so falsch ist sie’ (‘the state- 
ment is as false as it is correct.”) Then, on 
the other hand, it blunts antithesis. ‘ Die 
Giite Gottes soll nicht Giite im gewéhn lichen, 
sondern im eminenten Sinne, nicht ver- 
schieden von der Gerechtigkeit, sondern durch 
sie temperirt’ loses all its point in the 
English—‘ God’s goodness is not’ (accordin 
to a certain view which Hegel is opposing 
‘to be goodness in the usual, but in an 
eminent sense—not different from His justice, 
but tempered by it.’ Mercy, and not good- 
ness, is different from justice. It is very 
probable, however, that Mr. Stirling forgets 
that the English word has not the same — 
as the German, for he often thinks in the 
latter language, to judge from such sentences 
as the constantly-repeated ‘a light went up’ 
to us, for ‘a light rose on us ;’ ‘ Hegel should 
have said’ so and so, for ‘he is reported to 
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have’ said it; besides other literal transla- 
tions which have sometimes the appearance 
of affected simplicity. 

A translation of what we are convinced is 
a mere slip of the pen of Hegel’s, not worth 
quoting here, may appear too trifling a flaw 
to notice, but it is significant as indicating a 
bein attitude towards the author, whose 
mistake (a very trifling one) is carefully 
copied. No one would have made it who 
had, as. it were, stood back from the 
canvas to judge of the effect. We may 
apply this remark to the over-colloquial and 
unfinished aspect of the whole work, and 
even to a much greater fault—a recurrence 
of physically unpleasing illustrations ; both 
of which defects, but especially the last, 
seem to us particularly unsuited to the sub- 
ject under treatment. All these defects 
spring more or less from a common root, a 
want of respect in the writer for the reader, 
which makes the book, interesting as in 
some parts it is, very difficult to read through. 
When we have added a recommendation to 
Mr. Stirling in his next book to weed his 

phs of the Scotticism ‘just,’ we 
shall have completed all the suggestions on 
the mere manner which we should wish spe- 
cially to address to himself. We fear that 
should he read them, he will be inclined to 
dismiss them with something of the feeling 
with which Hegel himself replied to Cousin’s 
request for a succinct statement of his philo- 
sophy—‘ Ces choses, Monsieur, ne se disent 
succinctement.’ He will be quite wrong 
if he does so ; these things cannot be said 
succinctly, but there is no reason why they 
should not be set forth clearly and in good 
taste. 

We have not included among our list of 
blots one which perhaps in itself is the 
greatest of all—the arrogance with which our 
author speaks of those who differ from him, 
and of subjects which do not interest him, 
because, though we think his tone about Sir 
William Hamilton, for instance, perfectly 
unjustifiable, and his remarks on the origin 
of species absolutely valueless, yet this defect 
does not appear to us a matter for any hope- 
ful representation to himself. It is the 
shadow of an enthusiasm for his subject 
which gives the book its chief interest ; and 
so we merely notice it to make it the hinge 
of our transition to that subject. 

The work is a translation of Hegel’s ‘ Logik’ 
and a surrounding commentary, which appears 
to be the. chief contents of the translator's 
note-book during the long period which he 
has occupied in the study. Hegel’s concep- 
tion of Logic is something very different from 
the mere science of reasoning, which, if we 
rightly understand what he means by ‘ Rai- 
sonnement,’ is regarded by him with a cer- 
tain contempt. In the first place, Logic means 
the laws of Thought ; and in the second place, 
Thought is all that is. Thought is the uni- 
verse ; Thought is God. No reader, then, need 
be deterred — narrowness of the ordinary 
conception of gic from an attempt to grapple 
with this formidable treatise, which, as we 
have intimated, he will find more readable in 
the original than the translation. Other 
stumbling-blocks will not be wanting. He 
will at first be repelled by paradox, and 
then by apparent commonplace; after 
he has struggled to the meaning of 
the mere words, he will for a long in- 
terval be utterly unable to join them on 
to any vital or germinative truth. In short, 
it would not be difficult to select from the 
pages before us a string of such absurdities 
as might appear to justify a very un- 
mitigated expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject. That ‘ pure being and pure nothing is 
(we dare not in such a sentence make a gram- 
matical criticism which may possibly involve 
misconception of the whole point) the same ;’ 
that there is ‘a point in which being and no- 
thing coincide, and their distinguishedness dis- 
appears ;’ that ‘those who, waxing fanatic in 
the defence of *‘From nothing comes nothing,” 
have no consciousness that they thereby ex- 
press adhesion to the abstract Pantheism of 
the Eleatics’—are fragments from aphilosophy 
which may appear best criticised in the passage 
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Sir William Hamilton has quoted from the 
‘Rejected Addresses : ’— 


Thinking is but an idle waste of'thought; _ 
For naught is everything, and everything is 
naught. 


And the very few readers who will not at 
once turn away in disgust will soon arrive at 
a stage of difficulty in which the hindrance 
is of an absolutely opposite nature. ‘ Is that 
all it means?’ one asks at last. ‘This grand 
paradox that is to explain the universe to us, 
is it no more than a magnified shadow of the 
well-known logical formula, that the know- 
ledge of contraries is one? of the trite saw 
that extremes meet? Truly might Whately 
compare the decisions of German philosophy 
to the supposed ancient shield in the pos- 
session of Martinus Scriblerus, which was 
regarded with great honour while it lay hid 
in rust, but when once it was scoured into 
clearness, turned out nothing better than an 
old sconce. And so the second rejection will 
be more contemptuous than the first. 


Both states of mind, if they lead to any 
other inference than that such speculations 
as we have indicated are suited only to a 
very few ever thoughtful readers, are wrong. 
The attempt to justify Hegel’s philosophy 
against such objections in the space at our 
disposal would have in it something frankly 
absurd. But it is not unsuitable to sug- 
gest the kind of answer which the subject 
brings with it to both states of mind, when 
any one will patiently struggle through them, 
and indicate the considerations through 
which speculations at first sight so unmean- 
ing do acquire solidity and force. 

To the first objector, or, rather, to the 
objector at the first stage of his perplexity, 
we would say, ‘ The assertion that pure being 
and pure nothing are identical, is not more 
affronting to all ordinary conceptions than 
the mathematical dictum, which is admitted 
by every one who understands it, that unity 
divided by nothing gives us infinitude. One 
may seem to use words in a peculiar sense in 
that formula, but, after all, zero is nothing ; 
you cannot use any other word for the limit of 
a perpetually decreasing quantity. May it not 
be that Hegel’s statement of the identity of 
pure being and pure nothing, as it has on the 
face of it an equal absurdity with the state- 
mentthat any manipulation of one and nothing 
can produce a quantity infinitely great, so it 
may be equally one which to understand is to 
admit ?’ 

The second stage of difficulty in the 
struggle to some apprehension of the meaning 
of these abstractions, is a longer and more 
serious one. Hegel seems insufferably trite fora 
longer time than he seemed merely paradoxical, 
and any kind of suggestion in answer to this 
objection is entangled with the difficulty of 
the subject itself. The only answer is, in 
fact, that such speculations can only be a 
proached historically. When Mr. Buckle 
thought he had disposed of the question of 
metaphysics, by asking whether they con- 
tained one position of undoubted importance 
and unquestioned truth, the implied conces- 
sion might at once have been made, ‘In your 
sense of the words, No.’ There is not one 
assertion in the whole range of that science 
which deals with spirit, which can be taken 
out of its context, and make out its case to a 
spectator from without. In the same way, 
for instance, as the mathematical truth we 
have cited. Mathematical truths are of one 
dimension. That} = infinity, is an idea ab- 
solutely the same in every mind which re- 
ceives it—in that of the pupil who has just 
learnt to understand it, and of a Newton ora 
Laplace : we may venture to add, in a finite or 
infinite mind. The mind which has passed 
over such a truth has, so to speak, exhausted 
it. There is no more to be got from it (of 
course, we speak of mere analysis) than to 
understand what it means. With the truths 
with which Hegel deals it is far otherwise. 
We own that we cannot see all the myo 
cance and pregnancy which is claimed for 
them by Mr. Stirling. But we are convinced 
that the impression of triteness is one which 
often announces the first contact with ulti- 
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mate truth. ‘Rien ne se ressemble comme 
le néant le profondeur.’ These words—at 
once an illustration of, and comment upon, 
the Hegelian philosophy—which are recall 
to most of us by depth of emotion, are true 
of depth of thought. We do not entirely 
despair of conveying some shadow of the mean- 
ing which appears at one time so obscure and 
at another so shallow. But this perhaps 
rash attempt must be made in a succeeding 
number. 








THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR 
BENJAMIN BRODIE, BART. 

The Works of Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., 
D.C.L., Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, &c. With an Auto- 
biography. Collected and Arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S. In three vols. (Longmans.) 


OTHING could be more fitting than that 
the various scattered works of the laet 
Sir Benjamin Brodie should be published in 
a collective form. There are many opera 
omnia that the world could well spare, but 
not those of the late distinguished British 
surgeon. The public is much indebted to 
Mr. Charles Hawkins for having collected and 
arranged them (as he says, they require no 
‘ editing ’) in their present shape. 

The first volume is enriched with an auto- 
biography, which will doubtless be the chief 
attraction for most readers. It is what an 
autobiography ought to be, very short, very 
plain, and very egotistical. It tells, in a 
simple and straightforward manner, how the 
writer came to a surgeon, and how he 
came to be a very successful surgeon. The 
books he read, the way he worked, what 
friends he had (there is no mention of 
—- what events and what habits helped 
him on his path—all these things are written 
down in an open, faithful way, just as a 
father would write who was telling the story 
of his life for the benefit of his children. 

The story would be pleasant reading, if it. 
were read only for the sake of the a it 
gives us of scientific life in London at the 
beginning of the century; of the Sunday- 
evening meetings in Sir Joseph Banks’ 
library; of Lady Banks’ pet china at 
‘ Spring-grove,’ ounslow ; and of the 
* Animal Chemistry Club.’ But most readers 
will look into it to learn some personal news. 
of the distinguished man with whom so 
many, in one way or another, were brought 
into contact. Not a few will hope to find 
in it the secret of his success. For Sir 
Benjamin Brodie was emphatically what is 
called a successful man. A more complete 
success—a success in so many directions, a 
success with fewer drawbacks — has been 
seldom witnessed anywhere, certainly never 
in the medical profession. Many have far 
exceeded him in the realisation of parti- 
cular ambitions, but few have ever gone 
to their rest with so large a harvest of all 
kinds of fruit mingled with so few thorns. 
In his youth, while the flush of science was 
on him, he established a high reputation as 
an experimental physiologist, and in 1811 
carried off the Copley Medal at the early age 
of twenty-eight, the only objection to his 
having it being offered by ‘one of the 
council, who observed that it had never 
before been given to so youngaman.’ In 
the prime of his life he enjoyed the material 
advantage of making one of the largest pro- 
fessional incomes in London, and the con- 
sciousness of possessing the highest profes- 
sional reputation, both among his brethren 
and among the laity. His old age was a 
peaceful enjoyment of the labour of his past 
years. With as much social distinction as he 
cared to have; with (what he coveted far 
more) the highest dignity science could 
confer upon him ; with wealth, gained by his 
own exertions, sufficient for all his wants; 
with his judgment respected and consulted, 
his name honoured and loved ; with no pangs 
of jealousy, and few, if any, embitterments 
from past rivalries, he lived a happy, calm, 
wise, old man, whose bodily sufferings 
seemed almost his only ill. 

From the autobiography we learn that he 
himself regarded his success as the natural 
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of a steady, truthfol, un- 
in i accomplishment of whatever 
es came before him. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie had no special gift, not even a special 
love for his profession. He was not one of 
those whose faces are turned to their work 
from their cradle, chy 9 Had he been 
such, he would never have achieved the 
ided success he did, though he might 
have come to be far more distinguished. 
He not only had no ‘ special calling,’ but his 
whole frame of mind was directly opposed to 
the theory of ‘special callings.’ He says, 
p. 13 :— 


Others have often said to me that they sup- 
posed that I must have had from the first a 
i taste or liking for my profession. But 
it was no such thing: nor does my experience 
lead me to have any faith in those special callings 
to certain ways of life which some young men are 
supposed to have. For the most part, these are 
mere fancies, which are liable to give way to 
other fancies, with as little reason as they them- 
selves first began to exist. Such take 
the ignotum pro magnifico ; and when they find 
that the magnificence is not equal to their expec- 
tations, they as readily fly to something else. 
The who succeed best in professions are 
those who, having perhaps, from some accidental 
circumstance, been led to embark in them, perse- 
vere in their course as a matter of duty, or 
because they have nothing better to do. They 
often feel their new pursuit to be unattractive 
enough in the beginning ; but as they go on and 
aequire knowledge, and find that they obtain 
some of credit, the case is altered ; and 
from that time they become every day more 
interested in what they are about. 


This paragraph gives as clear an interpre- 
tation of his life as could be wished for. Had 
eircumstances willed that he should have 
become a lawyer, or anything else, he would 
in all probability have obtained an equal, 
though not a like success. A distinguished 
‘craniologist’ once told him, as ‘ craniolo- 
- ’ are fond of telling people, that he had 
the organ of constructiveness largely de- 
veloped, and hence was naturally clever with 
his ds and an excellent dissector. He 
laughingly replied, ‘1 am naturally very 
elaumsy with my hands, and it is only by 
taking great we with myself that I have 
become at otherwise.’ There is to be 
found somewhere an absurd legend to the 
effect that a surgeon ought to have ‘ the eye 
ef an eagle, the heart of a lion, the hand of 
a woman,’ &c., &. Sir B. Brodie was a 
proof that he need have only the head of a 
man, with a heart to guide it and a will to 
work it. — 

One great element of success possessed by 
the distinguished surgeon was that of intense 
truthfulness. Very characteristic of him was 
- his refisal to allow his Croonian Lecture, 
“On the Inflnence of the Nervous System 
on the Action of the Muscles,’ to be printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions, trom a 
feeling that his experiments were incom- 
plete. His truthfulness was not of that super- 
ficial kind which is content to avoid deceiving 
others. He felt that the greater part of true 
honesty is to strive not to deceive oneself ; 
and therein lay his worth as an accurate and 
conscientious observer. He was above all 
things anxious never to slur over any of the 
symptoms of the cases that came before him, 
never to be led, by preconceived ideas, to 
fancy that he saw things which had no real 
existence, never to disregard the smallest 
trifle that came distinctly under his notice. 
Mf we might be allowed to borrow a 

or from theology, we would say 
that Sir Benjamin Brodie’s habit of mind 
might be weil indicated by the state- 
ment that he was a firm believer in the 
verbal inspiration of Nature. He held that 
no interpretation of her phenomena could be 
sound so long as the jots and tittles of her 
manifestations were neglected. He told the 
students at St. George’s Hospital :— 


A large proportion of the observations pub- 
lished by medical writers are not more hh eave 
than that which I have just mentioned, the 
c _being that, in matters connected with 
internal disease and the effects of medicines, the 
mistakes are less glaring, more easily made, and 
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less easily detected, even by those who make 
them, than in ical operations. Many of the 
wonders said to be wrought by new medicines 
belong to this category. It is not that those by 
whom they are recorded in general mean to 
publish untruths, or wish to deceive others, but 
they deceive themselves ; and it is easy for them 
todo so. The love of novelty, an unreasonable 
anxiety to obtain an. immediate reputation, 
vanity, and even the love of Rnowleles itself 
in an over-sanguine mind, may mislead the 
judgment. The process of self-deception on 
these, as on other occasions, is very simple. One 
set of facts is presented to the mind in such 
vivid colours as to exclude the rest ; and although 
this undoubtedly proves an imperfection in the 
intellect, in many instances it proves nothing 
élse. It is an imperfection to which all persons, 
whatever may be their pursuits, in a greater or 
less degree are liable ; and the question is not so 
much who is without it, as who has been most 
successful in his endeavours to correct it. Not 
to make such endeavours is to allow the imper- 
fection to become aggravated ; and it is by this 
kind of self-indulgence (as it seems to me) that 
some persons at last bring themselves to believe 
just what they like to believe in any subject 
that comes before them. 


The autobiography gives us some pleasing 
notices of the pecuniary doubts and fears of 
the rising surgeon. We learn how anxious 
he was during his first years of practice to be 
as little a burden as possible upon his 
mother’s. slender income. He rejoices in 
1809 at being able to take a house of his 
own. In 1816 he marries upon fifteen 
hundred a-year, and ‘being careful as to his 
mode of living, manages to make both ends 
meet at the end of the year.’ In 1823 his 
income, from fees alone, amounted to 6,500/., 
and, steadily increasing year by year, was 
rapidly augmented in 1828, when Sir Astley 
Cooper finally quitted London. The retire- 
ment of that brilliant surgeon threw into Mr. 
Brodie’s hands a great deal of operative 
surgery, a ‘department of my profession,’ 
he says, ‘to which I was never much 
attached.’- In 1830 he was called in to 
attend George IV. for dropsy, and, as is well 
known, was eminently successful in his treat- 
ment. In 1834 he was elevated to the rank of 
baronet. ‘I cannot say’ (we quote his own 
words) ‘that this had ever been any great 
object of ambition with me, yet from the way 
in which it was done, I could not but feel 
gratified by the honour conferred upon me.’ 
In truth political rank was never his heart’s 
desire. Prosperous as he was in his profes- 
sion (with an income of about 10,000/. a-year, 
never exceeding 12,000/.), he felt that he was 
overworked, and that what he gained in 
money he lost in comfort. Private practice, 
moreover, however much it may help to 
mature the wisdom of experience, is not 
suitable, like hospital practice, for that rigid, 
scientific, study of dietas which was Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s great delight. The dis- 
tinguished surgeon was getting weary of his 
patients and of their fees. There were 
always before his mind visions of those green 
pastures of physiology upon which he had 
fed in his youth, and to which he hoped to 
return as soon as he had saved sufficient to 
make his family comfortable. But the ac- 
ceptance of the baronetcy destroyed all those 
dreams. ‘ An hereditary rank, however small, 
without some independent fortune, is really 
an incumbrance, and I considered it rather 
as a duty to those who were to come after 
me not to leave them in this situation.’ 
And so he, who, untitled, would have gone 





back, ere his forces had left him, to the happy | 
_ ground floor of the gaol, for one night only, 


and serene pursuit of pure science, was fain 
to keep in harness ‘ to prevent his wife and 
children from going down in the world’ until 
old age came upon him, when all labour, 
except that of quiet retrospection, was a 
burden. 


We have spent too much time on the 
| 


autobiography to be able to say much of the 
remaining contents of the three volumes. The 
general reader will find much to interest him 
in the various Addresses; and the Psycho- 
logical Inquiries are well known. In the 
second volume will be found the papers con- 
tributed to the Phil ical Transactions ; 


, and the Croonian Lecture which the author 
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kept back from publication, but which 
has been copied for the present work from 
the archives of the Royal Society. All 
scientific memoirs have, or may have, a 
double value. They may have an absolute 
value, as being the enunciation of new and 
striking truths ; and they have an important 
relative value, in virtue of their influencin 
men’s minds at the time of publication, an 
leading or a them to new modes of 
thought. The absolute value of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s contributions may be contested ; 
perhaps the progress of science since the time 
when they were published has hardly ratified 
many of the views put forward in them. 
But of their great relative value there 
can be no doubt; the Copley Medal was 
never better bestowed than upon their 
author. Of the purely professional treatises 
and papers we need say nothing here. The 
bringing them together in their present form 
is a great boon to the profession. Some of 
them are known wherever European surgery 
exists ; and no student of medicine who has 
mastered the elements of his art goes, or 
ought to go, to sleep without ‘ Brodie on 
Joints’—for so one highly-valued work is 
familiarly called—‘ under his pillow.’ 








ARTEMUS WARD. 
Artemus Ward, His Book. (London: 
Camden Hotten. 1865.) 


HE editor of this book places Artemus 
Ward by the side of Hosea Biglow and 
Major Jack Downing. Now Artemus is a 
capital tumbler, and anybody who can dip 
into his letters and stories without getting a 
good laugh out of them, must be an ‘ ornary 
cuss’ (as A. W. would say), or far gone in 
dyspepsia; but to compare him to the Ameri- 
can humourists above-named is not fair to 
the jolly showman. One might as well com- 
pare Albert Smith to Sydney Smith, to take 
an example which will come home to English- 
men. Artemus, in his own vein, makes excel- 
len. fun for those who can appreciate the 
peculiar dialect, and the racy and quaint 
exaggeration of a Yankee in his shirt-sleeves ; 
but those who go to him in search of the 
sturdy political faith of Major Jack Downing, 
of which the broad humour is the mere 
setuing, will be greatly disappointed. It is 
said that when General Jackson on his death- 
bed was asked if he could pardon all his 
enemies, he answered, Yes ; but upon the men- 
tion of the name of the author of Downing’s 
Letters, set his teeth, and turned round with 
a growl of ‘ Hell first,’ For the sake of the 
last great American President before Mr. 
Lincoln, we hope the story is not true ; but 
the possibility of its currency marks the 
difference between Major Jack and Artemus 
Ward. The showman skims over the surface; 
his shafts glance, but never pierce. The 
Major, and much more Mr. Biglow, strike 
through shield: and mail, and their jeux 
Vesprit have, like Swift’s, been a political 
power. 

But in saying thus much we have no wish 
to disparage Artemus Ward; but, on the 
contrary,.are glad to welcome his book, and 
fully expect that when he comes amongst us, 
as it seems he is likely to do, he will have as 
great a run at the Egyptian Hall as Albert 
Smith, who was in many respects his Eng- 
lish prototype. He has already made lee- 
turing tours in several of the States, and 
notably in California, with signal success, 
performing at Nevada City in a church, at 
Auburn in a billiard room, at Jackson in the 


John 


where ‘the murderers’ cells’ were all opened 
and turned into private boxes for the oceca- 
sion. He returned by Salt Lake City, where 
he convulsed the Mormons with laughter, 
and in the neighbourhood of which be was 
caught by Indians and attacked by wolves ; 
out of which incidents he has realised large 
profits during the Jast year in Dodworth 
Hall, New York, where he is still performing, 
unless, indeed, he be at this minute on his 
way to London. The book before us is a re- 
print of his contributions to Vanity Fair, 
the Punch of New York, and consists of 
letters to the editors, and sketches of his 
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travels as ashowman in the United States. 
In this, his chosen capacity, he is certainly 
great, being, as he says, ‘actooated by one 
of the loftiest desires which can swell the 
human buzzum—viz., to giv the peple their 
money’s worth by showin them sagashus 
beests and wax statoots, which I ventur to 
say air onsurpast by any other statoots any- 
weres.” The show consists of ‘three moral 
bares, the only trained kangaroo in Ameriky 
—the most amoozin little cuss ever intro- 
juced to a discriminatin public—wax figgers 
of G. Washington, General Tayler, John 
Bunyan, Captain Kidd,’ &c. Amongst the 
showman’s adventures we may cite one, as 
illustrating the real want of reverence which 
has been falsely charged against Mr. Lowell, 
but which certainly does stand out as a cha- 
racteristic of his jocular fellow-countryman. 
At Utica, a big burly fellow walks up ‘ to the 
‘ cage containin’ my wax figgers of the Lord’s 
‘Supper, and ceases Judas Iscarrot by the 
‘ feet, and drags bim out on the ground. He 
‘then commenced fur to pound him as hard 
‘ashe cood. ‘* What onder the son are you 
‘about?” eried I. Sez he, ‘‘ What did you 
‘ bring this pussylanermus cuss here fur?” 
‘and he hit the wax figger another tremenjus 
‘ blow on the hed. Sez I, ‘‘ You egrejus ass, 
‘ that air’s a wax figger, a representashun of 
‘ the false "Postle.” Sez he, ‘‘ That’s all very 
‘ well fur you to say ; but I tell you, old man, 
‘that Judas Iscarrot can’t show hisself in 
‘ Utiky with impunerty by a darn site!” with 
‘ which observashun he caved in J udassis hed. 
‘The young man belonged to one of the fust 
* famielies in Utiky; Isood him, and the Joo 

‘ brawt in a verdick of Arson in the third de- 
‘ gree.’ 

The showman among the spirits is in the 
same vein, but without the smack of profanity 
of the ‘ Utiky’ adventure. When asked if 
there was any one in the sperret land he 
would like to convarse with— 





I sed if Bill Tomkins, who was onct my 

rtner in the show bizniss, was sober, I should 

ike to convarse with him a few periods. 

‘Is the sperret of William Tomkins present ?’ 
sed 1 of the long hared chaps, and there was 
three knox on the table. . 

Sez I ‘ William, how goze it, old sweetness ?’ 

‘Pretty ruff, old hoss,’ he replide. 

‘ Air you in the show bizniss, William ?’ sed I. 

He sed he was. He sed he and John Bunyan 
was travellin with a side show in connexion with 
Shakespere, Jonson, and Co.’s Circus. He sed 
old Bun (meaning Mr. Bunyan) stirred up the 
animals and ground the organ, while he tended 


door. QOccashunally Mr. Bunyan sung a comic 
song. The Circus was doin’ middlin well. Bill 


Sha espeer had made a grate hit with ‘Old Bob 
Ridley,’ &c. 


Once or twice Artemus comes near a po- 
litical saying with something of the Sam 
Slick or Biglow grit in it, as in his 4th of 
July oration, in speaking of the men of the 
Revolution :— 


We need’nt be afraid of setting ’em up two 
steep. Like my show, they will stand any 
amount of prase. G. Washington was abowt 
the best man this world ever sot eyes on. 
was a cleer heded, warm hearted, steddy goin 
man. He never slopt over. The prevailin’ 
weakness of most public men is to SLOP OVER ! 
(put them words in big letters—A.W.). They 
git filled up and slop. They rush things. They 
git on to the fust poplar hobby hoss whitch trots 
along, not carin a sent wether the beest is even 
goin, clear sighted, and sound, or spavin’d, blind, 
and bawky. Of coorse they git throwed even- 
tooually, if not sooner. 


Like a true American citizen, Artemus 
thrusts himself into the presence of all great 
personages within his reach, and we have 
accounts of his interviews with the Prince of 
Wales, Mr. Lincoln, Prince Napoleon, and 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, in all of which there is 
more or less fun. An English Colonel 
Opposes his entrance to the Prince, and an 
altercation ensues : ‘Sez I, ‘‘ Speakin of the 
British Lion, Kurnal, I’d like to make a 
bargin with you fur that beest fur a few 
weeks, toadd to my show.” I didn’t mean 
nothin by this. I was only gettin off a 
goak.’ But the Colonel doesn’t seem to 
see it, and is only appeased by the Prince’s 
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entrance, who informs Mister Ward that he 
is ‘sick of all this bowin and serapin and 
crawlin and hurrien over a ‘boy like me; 
which sentiment pleases Mister Ward, who 
advises the Prince, when he comes to the 
throne, ‘to be just and jenerus, espeshully 
to showmen, who have allus bin abuzed sins 
the daze of Noah, who was the fust man to 
go into the menagery bizniss, and ef the 
daily papers of his time air to be beleeved 
Noah’s colleckshun of livin beests beet 
ennythin’ ever seen sins, tho’ I make bold to 
dowt ef his snaiks was ahead of mine. Albert 
Edward adoo.’ And giving him a ‘ perpetooal 
free pars’ to his show, Artemus leaves, solilo- 
quizing, ‘Mrs. Ward, ef you could see your 
husband now, just as he prowdly emeryjis 
frum the presunts of the futur King of 
Ingland, you’d be sorry you called him a 
Beest, jest becaws he cum home tired 1 nite, 
and wantid to go to bed without takin orf 
his boots. You'd be sorry for tryin to deprive 
yure husband of the priceless Boon of liberty, 
Betsy Jane.’ 

We must find room for one more extract 
from the ‘ resolutions’ in ‘Joy in the House 
of Ward,’ which the showman sends to the 
Editor of the Baldinsville Bugle of Liberty, 
on the birth of twins. Those who are 
familiar with the string of ‘ Resolveds’ at 
American meetings will appreciate the second 


Resolved, that I do most hartily thank Engine 
Ko No 17, who, under the impreshun from the 
fuss at my house on that auspishus nite that 
there wus a konflagration goin on, kum galyiantly 
to the spot, but kindly refraned from squirtin. 


After deducting the mere tricks, such as 
absurd spellings, the use of numerals in the 
text, and the putting of the most homely, if 
not coarse words and ideas in close juxtaposi- 
tion with personsand thingsgenerally supposed 
to be entitled to some sort of respect or reve- 
rence, there is a residuum of real humour in 
this new Yankee joker of jokes, which makes 
his book a welcome companion for a spare 
half-hour. 





Stories of Banks and Bankers. By Frederick 
Martin. (Macmillan & Co.) — A volume of 
amusing enough reading on the subject to which 
it relates, but not altogether so reliable as it is 
entertaining. In the account of Nathan Roths- 
child, there is an apocryphal story of the great 
financier himself having been present at the 
battle of Waterloo, and coming to London in 
possession of the knowledge of the result, 
which he is said to have given out in a 
contrary sense to the truth, to serve his 
own purposes on the Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Martin says, 
wildfire, and there was a tremendous fall 
in the Funds.’ This story is as inconsistent 
with the well-known probity of Rothschild’s 
character as it is with facts which can be 
ascertained by every one. Rothschild is said 
by Mr. Martin to have appeared at the 
Stock Exchange on the morning of the 


‘the dismal news spread like | 
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day were at 91} to 91}, showing a trifling rise 
i of a t fall. In fact, Rothsehild’_ 
death produced no effect, nor was there any rea 
son why it should have done so. There was 
little or no variation in the price of Consols at 
the time. The mean price for the weeks Jaly 
18th to 23rd, July 25th to 30th, and August Ist 
to 6th, was uniform—viz., 91}. 

Nor is the account given of the ultimate 
disposition of the wealth of the well-known 
‘Jemmy Wood,’ of Gloucester, more accurate. 
Mr. Martin says, that ‘when he died, the 
wonderful million which he had amassed fell 
into the lap of a score of gaping relatives.’ What 
actually happened was, that both the will and a 
codicil of James Wood were established, and the 
legatees under them divided his property. The 
next of kin did not succeed in their efforts te 
set aside the will and codicil, and nothing what- 
ever fell to the relatives. In reprinting these 
‘ stories,’ some more care should have beer 
taken to verify them than may have been 
deemed necessary on the occasion of their first 
publication (as stated) in a weekly paper. 





Anthologia Latina. Edidit Franciseus St. John 
Thackeray, A.M. (Londini: Bell et Daldy).— 
The title-page of this pretty and attractive 
prepares us for a Latin Preface, and perhaps fer 
a few Latin notes. But the notes are. ~ { 
sprinkled with extracts from English books, 
with specimens of translations ; so that there is 
a parti-coloured look about them. There is alse 
a certain indecision betrayed in them ; for at one 
time they offer just such explanations as are 
given to school-boys—such as a notice of the 
campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius apropos toa 
well-known ode of Herace—whilst they pass 
over difficult expressions, such as Lucan’s” 
‘nunquam temerando parcere ferro,’ and the 
fine line in the Achilleis, 

Jam clipeus breviorque manu consumitur hasta. 


Parts of the book, indeed, would, be available 
for schools, in supplying good passages for reci- 
tation ; other parts serve rather to gratify the 
curiosity of a literary man who does not care te 
search through all the works of Statius or 
Claudian for something good. As far as we cam 
judge, it is the latter — of the book which will 
be most acceptable. Most of us have our own 
fixed opinions about the best things in Virgil 
and Horace: we may prefer the ninth Eclogue 
with its songs—the prototypes of Tennyson's 
blank-verse songs—to the chequered style of the 
fourth ; or we may regret that a collection which 
includes Horace’s court tasks, and his stepid 
parenthesis about the Amazonian axe, shoald 
omit his Hypermnestra and his Cleopatra; bat 
at all events we do not need a selection from 
such authors at all ;—whereas there are others— 
articularly Catullus and Martial—who must 
ve introduced to ordinary persons by extracts 
In the case of Catullus, the most tical of the 
Romans, some will lament that Mr. Thaekeray 
has printed the clever, but ugly, ‘O Colonia,’ 
and left out the gay ‘Acmen Septemius,’ and 
the touching ‘Si qua recordanti.’ It may have 


| been right to print one or two specimens of 
| Seneca’s choric verses ; but was it well to m- 


clude Plautus and Terence in an antholo 


20th June (1815), and to have circulated a. 


rumour of the defeat of the Allied Armies, 
which caused ‘a tremendous fall in the Funds.’ 
By reference to the Price Lists of the period, it 
appears that Consols were at the time closed, 
but were dealt in for the account. The opening 
price on the 17th June was 56. The 18th June 
was a Sunday. On the 19th June the opening 
price was still 56 ; on the 20th and 2l1st it was 
564; on the 22nd came the rise to 583, on the 
arrival of the news of Waterloo. But there 
was no ‘tremendous fall’ at the date indicated 
by Mr. Martin. The highest price attained was 
603, on the 27th June, and it is curious to note 
that on the 18th September, three months after 


| altogether slighted ? 


in a name? 


? 

: OF, 
if they must be taken in, why should the un- 
affected and pointed iambics of Phedrus be 
Be this as it may, the 
publication is very creditable to a = eman 
who bears a name honoured in the histery of 
Harrow even more than in that of Eton; and 
we shall look with interest for a second edition. 





Debret’s Tilustrated Peerage.—Debrets Ba- 
ronetage and Knightage. (Dean & Son. )—What's 
Ask the purchasers of almanacks 
and other annuals of the kinds what Mr. Francis 
Moore has had to do with the ‘ Vox Stellaram’ 
they have bought for years, and which retains its 


hold, nolens volens, upon the public against the 


the battle, Consols were again down to 57, the | 


price at which they stood on the 12th June 
previous. A similar mistake is made in the 
account given by Mr. Martin of what oc- 


curred in the Money Market on the death | 


of Rothschild. He says that the news of his 
death came to England on the morning of 


| the 29th July, 1836, and adds: ‘That day 





there was a complete panic at the Stock Ex- 
change, and a great fall in the Funds ’—a sensa- 
tion paragraph for which there is as little foun- 
dation in fact as there was probability that the 
death of Rothschild should have occasioned 
what it is alleged to have done. The 29th July 
was a Friday. Consols on the previous Monday 
were at 90] to 91}, and on the Friday and Satur- 
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fascinations of all new comers, and distances im 
the numbers of its sale the ‘ Poor Richard's’ and 
eci¢x.iific ‘Murphy’s,’ year after year, simply by 


| the magic of the words ‘ Moore’s Almanack.’ Se 





| with Debrett—Peerage or sere is the 
0 


same. Debrett, the bookseller Piccadilly, 
when he first published his ‘ Peerage,’ more 

a century ago, inscribed his name upon the roll 
of time ; so though the entire superstructure may 
have vanished into thin air, the magic of the 
name remains, and ‘Debrett’s Peerage and 
Baronetage’ are still items-in the Christmas 
order of most country gentlemen as indispensable 
for their library tables. The name retained its 
money value in the market long after the old 
familar volumes had been superseded by the 
labours of Lodge and Burke; so the copyright 
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hands and passed to the present pub- 


i who, retaini ing all that was worth retain- 

om ‘of the lan and form of the old books, have 
so re-modelled both, as fully to meet the require- 
ments of the day, and furnish the most handy, 
reliable Peerage and Baronetage for ready use. 
The complete emblazonry of the arms and crests 
was always a distinguishing feature of Debrett, 
so care has apparently been taken by the new 
proprietors to keep up the character of the 
volumes for accuracy in this respect ; and the 
two works exhibit upwards of 1,500 coats of 
arms, all heraldically described. The present 
editor claims the advantage of the direct per- 
sonal revision of the peers, baronets, and knights 
in every case, and the mass of useful information 
incidentally connected with the subject, added 
by him, makes these volumes every way desir- 
able as trustworthy books of reference. 


The Irrationale of Speech. By a Minute 
Philosopher. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine 
for July, 1859. (Longmans.)—Everything that 
Charles Kingsley has to say, whether as a 
philosopher, a minute philosopher, or a his- 
torian—albeit of ‘Water Babies’—is worth 
reading, and we dare to class the production, of 
which a reprint is before us, as one of high 
value. It is, in fact, a hand-book for stam- 
merers and stutterers by one who would have 
been one of themselves, if Dr. Hunt and an 
indomitable perseverance had not come to the 
rescue. Specially, therefore, do we commend it 
to parents and schoolmasters, to the former, in 
order that they may in time know how to save 
their children and themselves the pain of stam- 
mering and allits attendant evils ; to the latter, 
in order that they may be warned of the life- 
long penalties they may inflict by their ofttimes 
criminal want of patience and their hasty punish- 
ments. Surely, thereis much comfort, too, forthose 
already afflicted, to know that the eloquent 

i ey, in the book before us, confesses his 
obligations to the author of a system of cure, to 
the satisfactory effects of which he is a living 
witness. Here is advice to a stammerer :— 


Let him eschew all base perturbations of mind ; all cowardice, 
ee, meanness, vanity, and hankering after admiration ; for 
these all will make many a man, by just judgment, stammer on 
the Let him, for the same reason, eschew all anger, 
roe ess, haste, even onable eagerness. In a word, let 

eschew the root of all evil, selfishness and self-seeking ; for 
he will surely find that whensoever he begins thinking about 
himself, then is the dumb devil of stammering close at his elbow. 
Let him eschew, too, all superstition, whether of that abject 
kind which fancies that it can please God by a starved body and 
a hang-dog visage, which pretends to be afraid to look mankind 
in the face, or of that more openly sélf-conceited kind which 

ts the balance of the reason by hysterical raptures and self- 

aemying assumptions. Let him eschew, lastly, all which can 

weaken either nerves or digestion ; all sexual excesses, all in- 
temperance in drink or in food, whether or effeminate, 
remembering that it is as easy to be unwholesomely gluttonous 
over hot slops and coldicesas over beefand beer ..... 
Above all, let him box; for so will ‘the noble art of self-de- 
fence’ become to him over andabovea healing art. If he doubt 
this assertion, let him (or indeed any narrow-chested porer over 
desks) hit out right and left for five minutes at a point on the 
wall as high as own face (hitting, of course, not from the 
elbow, like a woman, but from the loin, like a man, and keepi 
his breath during the exercise as long as he can), and he wil 
soon become aware of his weak point by a severe pain in the 
epigastric on, in the same spot which him after a con- 
vulsion of mering. Then let him try boxing regularly, 
daily ; and he will that it teaches him to look a man not 
merely in the face, but in the very eye’s core ; to keep his chest 
expanded, his lungs of air; to be calm and steady 
under excitement; and, lastly, to use all those muscles of the 
torso on which deep healthy Toye depends, And let 
him, now in these vag days, join a rifle club, and learn in it to 
carry himself with the and noble port which is all but 
peculiar to the soldier, but ought to be the common habit of 
every man; let him learn to march; and more, to trot under 
arms without losing breath ; and by such means make himse 
an Te og = s _ = man. . 

eanw e earn again the art of speaking; and 
having learnt, think before he speaks, and say his ape calmly, 
with self-respect, as a man who does not talk at random, and has 
a right to a courteous answer. Let him fix in his mind that 
there is posing on earth to be ashamed of, save of doing wrong, 
and no being be feared save ae God ; and so go on 
making the best of the body and the soul which heaven has given 
him, and I will warrant that in a few months his old misery of 
stammering will lie behind him, as an ugly and all but impossible 
dream when one awakes in the morning. 


And we repeat, let the stammerer who would speak 
commence by cog age lungs with air. In nine 
cases out of ten, the stammerer, especially the 
merely nervous one, attempts to talk with empty 
lung. We commend the last s of this 
pamphlet to our clergymen. Would that such 
plain ing—still from ‘ one of themselves ’— 
were less deserved. 


Lectures on Perfumes and Flower Farming. 
By Septimus Piesse, Ph.D., F.C.S.  (Hard- 
wicke.)—We are very glad that Mr. Piesse has 
issued his admirable lecture, delivered before the 
al Horticultural Society, in pamphlet form, 
ad to its value by several illustrations of the 





different lants. Flower farming on a scientific 
basis, with a yield of 32/. per acre, ought to pay. 





Last Gleanings. By the late Frank Fowler. 
(Simpson, Low, Son, and Marston. )—This volume 
contains some collected remains in prose, and a 
few in verse, of one who is described in the 
preface by a friend as richly gifted by nature, 








and who might have ripened into a distinguished 
writer. The book is full of amusement, clever- 
ness, and humour. 


A Book of Thoughts. By A. A. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—A very pretty book, beautifully printed 
on toned paper and within red lines. It contains 
— extracts of a short and pregnant character 

rom a variety of authors, and translations are 
given of those which are froma French or German 
source. The volume deserves to succeed as what 
it is intended fér—a useful companion ‘for the 
thoughtful many, rather than for the deep- 
thinking few.’ 
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ee by Howard Staunton. Crown 8vo, Day d& Son. 
10s, 6d. 


1865. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxxiv.—469. 


By Fanny Fern. With 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 





Stamp Collector’s Magazine (The). 1864. Vol. 2. Sm. 4to. 
Marlborough. 6s, 6d. 

Tayior (Rev. William). Model Preacher; comprised in a 
Series of Letters illustrating the best mode of Preaching the 
Gospel. 16th Thousand. Cr. 8vo, sd., pp. viii.—231. res- 
sidder. 28. 

Temrte Bar. A London Magazine for Town and Countr 
Readers. Vol. 13. March, 1865. 8vo, pp. 600. Office. bs. 6d. 

TuresHotp (The) of Private Devotion. 2nd Edition, revised. 
18smo. Livingtons. 2s, 

Tovr of Doctor Syntax in Search of the Pictur 
with Original Designs by Alfred Crowgquill. 
x.—407. Tegg. 2s. 

Townxsenp (Rev. Richard, M.A.). Chapters on the Modern 
Geometry of the Point, Line, and Circle ; being the Substance 
of Lectures delivered in the University of Dublin to the Can- 
didates for Honours of the First Year in Arts. Vol. 2. 8vo, 
pp. xx.—400. Hodges d& Smith. 128, 

Tunsicurr (Rev. J.). Band of Hope Annual. 18mo, pp. 111. 
Mann (Leeds). Simpkin. . 1s., 

Uncie John’s Cabin, next door to Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; Contain- 
ing an Answer to Pro-Slavery Men, an Answer to Others, and 
our Impeachment. By a Neutral. Crown 8vo, sd., pp. 87. 
Howell (Liverpool). Simpkin. 1s. 

Virerw’s Aneid. With English Notes, &c. 
LL.D., and Revised by Rev. W. Trollope. 
lzmo. Tegg. 5s. 6d, 

Wa.msiey (Hugh Mullereux). Chasseur d'Afrique, and other 
Tales. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo, pp. ix.— 
203. Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. 

Waven (Edwin). Besom Ben. Fsep. 8vo, sd., pp. 111. John 
Heywood (Manchester). Simpkin. 1s. 

Wuirerrerp (George); a Light rising in Obscurity. By J. R. 
Andrews. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviili.—445. Morgan & Chase. 5s. 

Worcester, The Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the 
Second Marquis of Worcester ; to which is added a Reprint of 
his Century of Inventions, 1663, with a Commentary thereon, 
by Henry Dircks, Ksq., C.E. With Portrait. 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
—624. Quaritch. 24s, 


MISCELLANEA. 


CHARLES Avucusta Louis, Duc de Morny, 
President of the Legislative Body since 1854, 
whose death took place at Paris on the 10th inst., 
was born in that city on the 23rd October, 1811. 
Generally regarded as the half-brother of the 
resent Emperor of the French, to whom he 

re a strong personal resemblance, he was ac- 
knowledged as the adopted son of the Count de 
Morny, a French nobleman resident in the 
Mauritius, who is said to have received 800, 000f. 
to secure that adoption. As a literary man 
M. de Morny is chiefly known as a contri- 
butor to the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and his article in the January number of 1848 
indicated in plain and forcible language the 
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dangers which then threatened France, and 
which overwhelmed the Government of Louis 
Philippe in the following month. M. de Morny 
also published several interesting treatises on the 
production of sugar from beetroot, having be- 
come the proprietor of a large beetroot sugar 
manufactory, on his retirement from the army, 
in 1848. M. de Morny was a great lover of art, 
and his gallery and library prove him to have 
been a man of highly cultivated taste. 


WE have to announce the death of the Rev. 
Charles Henry Hartshorne, at his rectory of 
Holdenby, Northamptonshire, on Saturday last. 
After leaving Cambridge, in 1825, Mr. Harts- 
horne became the intimate friend of the late Mr. 
Richard Heber, the great book collector, for- 
merly member for Oxford, and brother of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, then much his senior. Mr. 
Heber and Mr. Hartshorne were at that time 
inseparable companions, which led to a scanda- 
lous paragraph appearing in the John Bull, which 
cast a cloud over the remaining years of one of 
the most finished scholars of Europe, and one of 
the most gentlemanly of Englishmen of the reign 
of William IV. Mr. Heber, in disgust, left 
England to reside abroad ; but Mr. Hartshorne 
had the moral courage to prosecute the slanderer, 
and vindicated his character to the satisfaction 
of everybody. The Crown presented him to the 
living of Holdenby in 1850, and he became do- 
mestic chaplain to the late and present Dukes of 
Bedford. His intercourse with such a man as 
Mr. Heber, the ‘Atticus’ of Dr. Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliomania,’ left its impress upon the after- 
life of Mr. Hartshorne, which is traceable in his 
literary productions. Of these, his ‘ Ancient 
Metrical Tales, printed chiefly from Original 
Sources,’ “ee in 1829; in which year, too, 
he published ‘Sepulchral Monuments in North- 
amptonshire’ and ‘ Book Rarities in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Illustrated by Original Letters 
and Notes, Biographical, Literary, and Anti- 
quarian.’ His ‘Salopia Antiqua ; or, an Inquiry, 
from Personal Survey, into the Druidical, Mili- 
tary, and other Early Remains in Shropshire, 
with the Names of Places, and a Glossary of 
Words used in Salop,’ appeared in 1841, and was 
followed by ‘ Historical Memorials of Northamp- 
ton’ in 1848. Besides these, Mr. Hartshorne 
contributed several valuable antiquarian, his- 
torical, and architectural papers to the Archeo- 
Jogia and the Journal of the Archeological Insti- 
tute. Mr. Hartshorne acted as cicerone at the 
meeting of the Archeological Institute at War- 
wick, in August last, as he did also at that of 
the British Archeological Association at Ipswich 
in the same month ; and his courteous bearing 
and willingness to impart information on both 
occasions Tard already been mentioned in the 
pages of THE Reaper, when describing those 
pleasant gatherings. He was in his sixty-second 
year at the time of his death. 


THE Italian papers of last week announce the 
death of General Pinelli, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and author of the con- 
tinuation of Saluzzo’s ‘ Military History of Pied- 
mont.’ The name of Pinelli is associated in 
many ways with the history of literature since 
the days of John Vincent Pinelli, born at 
Naples, in 1553, who founded the celebrated 
library, afterwards greatly enlarged by his 
descendants, which was sold by auction in 
London, in1790. General Pinelli was lieutenant- 

neral in command of the military division of 

logna, in which city he breathed his last. 
We have also to record the death of the 
Marguis Carimo Ridolfi, Prime Minister of 
Tuscany in 1848, and eleven years later the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Public In- 
struction under Ricasoli’s administration, and to 
whom Italy owes the reorganization of the 
University of Pisa. He has written some valu- 
able works on agriculture, and was a eorrespond- 
ing member of the French Institute. 

At Cambridge, on the 9th instant, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred by special grace 
upon Professor AL. F. Constantine Tischendorf, 
the editor of the Greek Testament, and dis- 
coverer, during his various travels in the East, 
of the ‘Codex Sanaiticus’ of the ‘Codex Fre- 
derico-Augustanus’ of the ‘ Claromeatarus,’ and of 
almost innumerable important Biblical fragments 
of most of which he published an account in 
1855, under the title of ‘Anecdota Sacra et 
Profana in Oriente et Occidente allata,’ in a 
quarto volume with facsimiles. Oxford has also 
on on Professor Tischendorf an honorary 

At Oxford, the Hertford Scholarship for the 
Encouragement of Latin Literature has been 
awarded to a gentleman first introduced to Ox- 
ferd by means of the local examinations, Mr. 





John Gent, scholar of Trinity. Mr. Reginald 
Copleston, of Merton, and Mr. George Nutt, 
of New College, were second and third in the 
list. 

THe Court Circular has been publishing some 
interesting memorials of Lord Macaulay, from 
the pen of Major D. L. Richardson, who was 
officially connected with Macaulay in Cal- 
cutta. They contain much new matter in re- 
ference to his Indian career—especially personal 
traits. Macaulay made some cordial enemies in 
India, against whose strictures Major Richard- 
son defends him with zeal and sympathy. 


Dvurinc the last two winters Free Lec- 
tures for the benefit of the working classes have 
been delivered in the Lecture-hall of the Museum 
at Leicester. On Saturday evening last, Mr. 
James Thompson, author of a history of Leices- 
ter, and editor of the Leicester Chronicle and 
Mercury, read a lecture on ‘The Roman Mile- 
stone,’ preserved in the Museum at Leicester, 
which was found in the year 1771, between Leices- 
ter and Thurmaston, on the old road known 
as The Fosse. Mr. Thompson reads the inscrip- 
tion thus :— 

IMP, CAES 
D{I]JVTRAIAN PARTH F DIV 
TRAIAN HADRIAN|TR] 


POT M a A RATIS 


He stated that owing to the wear of time, 
some of the letters were almost effaced, as was 
the case with the I in DIV, and the TR after 
HADRIAN. It has been suggested that some 
of the characters have been completely destroyed; 
as the P.P. [Pater Patriz], the P.M. [Pontifex 
Maximus], and the NERV NEP [Nerve Nepos] ; 
but he found no traces whatever of the letters, 
and therefore he inferred that they had never 
been inscribed on the milliary. Owing to the 
suspicious circumstances under which Hadrian 
assumed the purple, he found it necessary to 
conciliate the Senate, by defering to their views 
and by consenting to adopt only by degrees the 
titles which other emperors had assumed at once. 
The omission, therefore, from the Leicester in- 
scription of the titles mentioned, may have 
arisen from the Emperor’s adoption of this pru- 
dent policy at the time of his visit to Britain 
(119 4.p.), when it is conjectured he was pas- 
sing through Ratz (Leicester) on his way to the 
northern districts of the island. The stone is 
said, by Mr. Wright, in ‘The Celt, the Roman, 
and the Saxon,’ to be the most complete speci- 
men of its kind existing in this country. 


THERE is a great poet living in the midst 
of us, who is writing the ‘ Londoniad,’ but 
little recognised by us, and of whom we might 
never have heard, but for his appearing at 
the Shoreditch County Court on Friday, the 10th 
instant, in the character of plaintiff for the 
recovery of 3/. 2s. 6d. for fifty copies of his 
work, containing a poem upon the defendant’s 
business, which some of our contemporaries have 
the bad taste to call a puff. ‘Iam a poet and 
an author, and I publish my own works. I am 
a member of the Canadian Parliament.’ Such is 
the author’s description of himself. We would 
advise the prize poet who gained the ‘ Ho! for a 
Shakespeare !’ hundred guineas in June last to 
look to his laurels. The ‘ Londoniad’ is surely 
a poem to be studied, centuries hence, on the 
broken parapet of London Bridge, by the 
adventurous traveller from the sunny South 
whose advent, even ad nauseam, in the far-off 
future is being constantly foretold to us. 


Mr. TovuLMIN SMITH, in examining a mass of 
Rolls of the fourteenth century, some weeks ago, 
at the Record-office, made the discovery that 
linen paper was thus early used in England in 
lieu of vellum in the public offices of London; 
and also by some of the country gentry, who 
then were sheriffs of distant shires. Being thus, 
as it were, in general use, Mr. Smith draws the in- 
ference that this linen paper wasof English manu- 
facture. The quality of this paper is peculiar, 
and is commeaiig an imitation of the texture of 
vellum, from which it is scarcely distinguishable, 
and as the documents bear the date of 1388, the 
discovery is the more interesting, as paper of 
later times loses its sizing after some century or 
two, and becomes rotten. Mr. Smith, who has 
carefully examined the paper under the micro- 
scope, believes that he has found out the secret 
of its manufacture. It is as durable as vellum, 
and after 500 years of very bad treatment, it has 
proved itself to be equally valuable for the pre- 
servation of public records. This discovery, of 
course, raises the question as to the date of the 
first paper manufactured in England. 

THe ‘Histoire de Jules César,’ beyond the 
charge for paper and print, has cost the Emperor 
11,700 francs, it is stated, for proofs and correc- 
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tions of the first volume alone. Is this to be 
looked upon as proof of careless writing, or of 
cautious, careful editing? The copies of the Daily 
News, containing criticisms adverse to the work, 
were seized at the French post-office. 


M. LAMARTINE writes to the press to state 
that the ‘ Vie de César’ Proce which is ad- 
vertised by MM. Levy res, appeared ori- 
ginally in the Civilisateur, and that the copy- 
right having long since passed from him, he 
has nothing to do with its publication at this 
opportune moment of the appearance of the 

mperor’s ‘ Histoire de Jules Gisar,’ 


‘Otp friends, old wine, old books!’ We 
place on record the loss of the first and the dis- 
persion of the last. We think the occasion will 
excuse our doing, for once, the like for the 
second. There was an important sale of old 
wines and old spirits at Carlisle last week, when 
the contents of the cellars of the late Mr. George 
Blamire, barrister-at-law, of No. 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, and of Carlisle, were brought to the 
hammer by Mr. Hardy, and realised above 
1,700/. Mr. Blamire was a man of very eccen- 
tric habits, having lived in almost complete 
seclusion in his chambers in London for many 
years ; no one was allowed to enter his apart- 
ment, his meals being prepared by his house- 
keeper, left in an ante-room by her, and after- 
wards taken in by Mr. Blamire; and other 
communications were made in the same way. 
One day in September, 1863, the housekeeper, 
on going up as usual, received no response when 
she knocked at the door, and, becoming alarmed, 
she opened the door and discovered her master 
sitting in his chair, dead. Papers, valuables, 
books, and articles of wearing apparel were 
found strewn about the room in great confusion, 
covered with dust nearly an inch thick, the ac- 
cumulation of years. There was no bed in the 
room, the deceased having been in _ the 
habit of sleeping in his chair. He was 

ssessed of considerable property in Cum- 
Serle and elsewhere. In the year 1834, 
upon the death of his father, Dr. Blamire, 
of Carlisle, the cellar which had belonged to the 
doctor was inherited by the son, who had all the 
wines and spirits ahs Be in wooden bins, in an 
arched vault beneath a public court in Carlisle. 
In 1842, the place was reopened, the wooden 
bins were replaced by stone, and the vault was 
again walled up. There the store has since 
remained. Six dozen of 1820 Port, described in 
the catalogue as the finest and most perfect in 
the lot, sold for 35/. a dozen; six and a-half 
dozen 1811 Port, at 25 guineas a dozen ; eight 
dozen 1820 Port at 27/. a dozen; and eight 
dozen of the same vintage in another lot at 16/. 
a dozen. Three and a-quarter dozen of Port, of 
the vintage 1814 or 1811], sold for 8/. a dozen ; 
and six and a-quarter dozen at 10/. 10s. and 10/. 
West India Madeira sold at 3/. 5s., 3/. 10s., 4/., 
and 5/. a dozen. Sherry, described as of ‘ Amon‘ 
tillado character,’ 6/. 15s. ; two dozen white and 
a quarter dozen red Lachryma Christi, at 75s. a 
dozen ; East gIndia Sherry sold at 8/. 15s. a 
dozen ; six dozen East India Madeira, 9/. 10s. 
and 10/. 10s. a dozen. There was a la 
quantity of rum, a portion of which was 1 

ears old, 26s. and 27s. a bottle ; and one small 
ot of three bottles realised 60s. a bottle ; 
Antigua rum sold at 26s. a bottle ; Arrack, at 
lis. a bottle; Hollands gin, 16s. 6d. ; thirteen 
magnums of rum, at 62s. 6d. each ; old whiskey, 
7s. 6d., 15s., and 20s. a bottle. 


‘Tue Day or Rest,’ is the title of a new 
penny magazine which will consist of twenty-four 
pages, of the same size, paper, and t as All 
the Year Round, and will contain in addition an 
engraved illustration to the leading tale, and, when 
necessary, diagrams and illustrations to elucidate 
scientific articles. It will count amongst its 
contributors several well-known writers con- 
nected with the higher class periodicals, men well 
versed in the way of rendering science agreeable 
and fiction beneficial. In addition to this, the 
editor, Mr. Hain Friswell, is to give, in ‘The 
Whispering Gallery,’ a gossip with his readers, 
and a — of what is new and interesting in 
science, literature, art, and society. The lead- 
ing tale of the Day of Rest bears the title of 
The Hidden Sin.’ 

Messrs. TRUBNER and Co. have just issued 
No. 1 of their American and Oriental Literary 
Record, a monthly register of works published 
in North and South America, and in India, 
China, and the British Colonies. 

Messrs. JAcKsON, WALForD, and Hopper 
announce as nearly ready, ‘ Homer's Iliad, 
Translated into ish Hexameters.’ By Edwin 
W. Simcox. ‘The Lacemakers, Sketches of 
Irish Character, with some Account of the 
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Effort to Establish ing in Ireland.’ By 
Mrs. Meredith. ‘Araki, the Daimio, a Japanese 
S) of the Olden Times.’ By Mona B. Bicker- 
stallo ‘Symbols of Christ.’ By the Rev. 


Charles Stanford. And a translation of ‘The 
Land of the Gospel.’ By M. de Pressensé. To 
be followed by this ‘Life of Christ,’ a reply to 
M. Renan, to be published simultaneously with 
the French text. 

A NEw journal has been started in Paris under 
the title of L’Hpoque, of which M. Feydean, 
author of ‘ Fanny,’ is the editor ; and yet, though 
edited by a distinguished novelist, L’ Epoque 
dispenses with the usual feuil/eton. 

Or more recent French books we notice, 
‘Oeuvres Choisies, Mémoires et Correspondance 
de Bertin du Rocheret. Documents curieux et 
inédits sur le XVIII. siécle (1710—50), publiés 


avec une Etude sur la Vie et les Oeuvres de | 


Bertin du Rocheret ; par Auguste Nicaise.’ 
‘Charles VIII. et I’ Expedition Italie (1494—95), 
d’aprés les Lettres du Roi et de son Secrétaire 
Roberlet ; par M. Chotard.’ ‘Zoologie: Ecole 
des Races et Exposition des Principes de 
Généanomie considérés comme Base du respect 
et du rétablissement ou de la Réformation des 
Races Régionales chevalines, bovines, ovines, 
et humaines, etc., et Détermination de la Coudée 
humaine géométrique ; avec 11 tableaux ; par J. 
E. Cornay,’ &c. ‘Itinéraire de |’ Expedition de 
César, d’Agendicum a Gergovia-Bolorum et a 
Avaricum ;’ par A. Brean. Julius A belsdorff, 
of Berlin, announces a second edition of ‘La 
Vie du Nouveau César; Etude Historique 
Pierre Vésinier, ancien Secrétarie d’Eugeéene 
ue ;’ and Messrs. Lacroix, Verboeckhoven and 
Co., of Brussels, have just published volume 
the first of ‘ Historie de Robespierre d’apres des 
Papiers de Famille, les Sources Originales et 
des Documents entiérement inédits par Ernest 
Hamel. Erckmann-Chatrians.’ ‘ Waterloo Suite 
du Conscrit de 1813 ;’ and Ch.-L. Chassin’s Le 
Génie de la Révolution. Premiére partie. Les 
Cahiers de 1789.’ 

In American literature there are the second 
volume of ‘A History of American Manufac- 
tures from 1608 to 1860,’ by J. L. Bishop; ‘Vite 
Virorum Illustrium Americ a Columbo ad Jack- 
sonum,’ by N. C. Brooks ; ‘ Contributions to the 
Geology and the Physical Geography of Mexico,’ 
edited by Baron von Egloffstein; ‘Geological 
Survey of California,’ by J. D. Withney ; His. 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,’ by E. H. Gillett ; and vol. 2 
of the ‘History of the Metho-Episcopal Church 
in the United States,’ by A. Stevens. 


THE first of three volumes of an important 
work on India, in —— quarto, has just been 
printed by Mr. W. J. Johnson, of Fleet-street, 


' under the title of ‘The Oriental Races and 


Tribes, Residents and Visitors of Bombay: a 
Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descrip- 
tion. By Wilham Johnson, Deuker Civil Ser- 
vice (Uncov.). Vol. I. Gujarat, Kutch, and 
Kathiawar.’ The photographs are taken from 
negatives procured with great labour and diffi- 

ty on the spot, and present us with twenty- 
six groups of natives of India—valuable addi- 
tions to our ethnological study of the Indo- 
Germanic races, and of the costumes and manners 
and customs of the natives of India, Bombay 
being, more than any other city of India, the 
great centre of intercourse of the entire Indian 
— The letterpress is a careful com- 
pilation from original sources, contributed by 
the editor's friends in India. 


Accorp1nG to the Hindoo Patriot, a volume 
of ee a portraits, reproduced on steel, 
with memoirs of all the colelpated native per- 
80 of the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Dasbey, and Madras, during the last half cen- 
fe is on the eve of publication at Bombay, 
under the patronage of the new race of native 
gentry. 

THE celebrated Sanskrit work ‘Kadumburi’ 
has furnished name and plot for a drama to 
Nemy Churn Seal, ‘Kadumburee Natuk,’ of 
which the Hindoo Patriot gives a favourable 
notice. Another Bengalee drama, said to be full 
of mysticisms, is mentioned under the title of 
*‘Monajattra,’ by Judge Baboo Punchanun Ba- 
ae A. Christmas annual has been published 
at Calcutta, under the title of ‘Indian Regalia,’ 
by the author of the ‘Rose of Cashmere.’ 


THe Hurkaru announces as in the press ‘The 
History of the East Indian Community since 
the Seventeenth Cen : containing some In- 

Particulars of their Rise inl Progress, 

rte and Present Condition.’ 
Native Opinion states that it is contem- 
plated to hold a ‘ Universal Exhibition’ at Bom- 





bay in December of the present year. Dr. 
Birdwood, the curator of the Government Mu- 
seum, is the secretary, and will furnish par- 
ticulars. 


THE Grenzboten, No.7, contains ‘ Shakspeare’s 
‘¢ Wie es euch Gefallt ”—‘‘ As You Like It ’’—auf 
der Deutschen Biihne ;’ ‘ Der Nordamerikanische 
Krieg im Jahre 1863-1864 ;’ and ‘ Die Englische 
Dialekten ;’—the Morgenblatt fiir Gebildete Leser, 
No. 7, ‘Shakspeare-Studien, eines Realisten ;’— 
the Deutches Museum, No. 6, G. Hauff ‘ Ueber 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet;’ and No. 10, ‘Dante 
Alighieri ; zur 600 jihrigen Geburtstagsfeier des 
Dichters, von W. Girschner ;—the Blitter fiir 
Literarische Unterhaltung, No. 6, M. E. Lessing’s 
‘Nachwort zum Jean-Paul Jubileum ;’—the 
Magazin fiir Literatur des Auslandes, No. 7, 
‘Arbeiter und Handwerker-schulen in Frank- 
reich, Deutschland und England ;’—the A us/and, 
No. 6, ‘ Bruchstiicke aus Capt. Grant’s Reise 
zur Entdeckung der Nil-Quellen ;’ ‘Die Flora 
des Amurgebietes ;’ ‘Die miihr. Pfahlbauten ;’ 
‘Dr. W. B. Baikie ;’ and ‘ Kaschmir Shawls ;’ 
the Al/gemeine Literatur Zeitung, No. 5, Buch- 
ner’s ‘ Lyell’s Alter des Menschenge-schlechts ;’ 
and Weller’s ‘ Deutsche Literatur im ersten 
Viertel des 16 Jahrhunderts ;’—Zuropa, No. 11, 
‘ Werther-Anekdoten,’ and ‘Die Umwandlung 
Londons ;’— Westermann’s Monatshett (March), 
the concluding paper of Emil Schlagintweit, on 
‘India: its Inhabitants and Rulers ; — the 
Ausland, No. 9, ‘Was ist eine Sonne,’ and 
‘Baron Miiller’s Reisen in Mexico ;’—and the 
Gottingen Gelehrte Angeigen, No. 6, Dr. Pusey’s 
‘The Prophet Daniel,’ and Taine’s ‘ Histoire de 
la Litérature Anglaise.’ 


‘ Die Ureinwohner des Skandinavischen Nor- 
dens, Ein Versuch in der comparativen Ethno- 
graphie und ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungs- 
eg des Menschengeschlechts,’ is the 

rerman title of a translation from the Swedish 
of Nilsson’s celebrated essay. 

Proressor CHR. GoTrLt. VoIGTMANN, of 
Coburg, has just published a reply to Professor 
Max Miiller’s ‘Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,’ under the title of ‘ Dr. Max Miiller’s Bow- 
wow Theorie, und der Ursprung der Sprache.’ 








THE COTTLE COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


M* JOSEPH COTTLE wasa bookseller, carry- 
ing on business in Bristol, from the years 
1791 to 1798. In 1794 he became acquainted with 
Mr. Robert Lovell, who introduced him to his 
brothers-in-law, Coleridge and Southey, just as 
these young men, apparently from want of occu- 
pation, were on the point of sailing to America 
to push their fortunes in the New World. Mr. 
Cottle having been informed that they had been 
endeavouring, unsuccessfully, to induce some 
London bookseller to publish certain poems they 
had written, took an opportunity of perusing 
their productions, and offered to purchase them, 
which offer was gladly accepted, and Mr. Cottle 
became the publisher. The original manuscripts 
of these ag were sold on Monday last be 
auction, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge, together with the written and printed 
acknowledgments of Coleridge and Southey, 
that but for the liberality of Mr. Cottle, both 
poets might have remained unknown; and 
many other interesting autograph letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Cottle.. Following the sequence 
of the catalogue, we notice—Lot 23, Lamb 
(Charles): A Teter of 3 pages 4to, to Joseph 
Cottle. In allusion to his Poem to Lord 
Byron, he writes, ‘It was quite a mistake 
that I could dislike anything you should write 
against Lord Byron, for I have a thorough aver- 
sion to his character, and a very moderate ad- 
miration of his genius—he is great in so little a 
way. To be a poet is to be the man, the whole 
man, not a petty portion of occasional low pas- 
sion, worked up into a permanent form of 
humanity,”’&c., &c., May 26, 1820—which sold for 
7l. 37, Coleridge (S. T.): ‘The Raven,’ 42 
lines in verse. The original MS. entirely 
autograph — with another effusion by the 
same, 12 lines, also entirely autograph, for 
4/. ; 67, Southey.(R.) : a letter of 3 pages 4to, 
to Mr. Cottle. ‘ Herbert Croft is in Exeter jail ! I 
am very sorry for it.’ The writer in want of a 
Poem by Madame Boccage on the Voyage of 
Columbus ; also of acopy of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Is reading a Poem by Le Moyne, in 
which St. Louis is stated to have been ‘healed 
by the waters of a fountain in which the Virgin 
ary had on the way to Egypt washed her little 
boy’s clouts,’ Notice of Rogers, &c., &c., very in- 
ing, July 28, 1797 ; for 5/. : 68. The same 

to Mr. Cottle, forwarding some facts which he 
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may find useful, relating to King Alfred ; news 
of the French having landed in Ireland; his 
progress with the Chatterton work ; printing of 
the ‘Anthology,’ also his poem of ‘Thalaba ;’ 
Beddoes and his soi-disant lampoon, &c., &c., 
1798-1804, six autograph letters, for 3/. 3s. 87, 
Coleridge (S. T.) : sae tothe People against 
Ministerial Treason, original autograph manu- 
script, 16 pages 4to, 1795, te 5l. 90, 
Coleridge (S. T.): A letter of 3 pages folio 
to Joseph Cottle, describing the state of his 
mental and bodily sufferings, the resources he 
had been driven to for relief, &c., a painfully- 
written letter, April 26, 1814, for 8/. 5s. 
108, Coleridge’s (8S. T.) Poems, containing his 
Monody on Chatterton, Religious Musings, 
and various other effusions, original auto- 
graph manuscript, with title for a second edi- 
tion, &c., &c., 1797, for 28/. 17s. 6d. 110, 
Southey’s (Robert) Poems, original autograph 
manuscript, 8vo, 1799, for 5/. 12s. 6d. 112, 
Southey (R.): Joan of Arc, an epic poem, ori- 
ginal autograph manuscript, 4to, for 7/. 10s. 
114, Southey (R.) : Joan of Arc, second edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, pa-tly the 
original Autograph Manuscript, and partly 
printed, 4to, for 8/. 15s. ; and «mongst miscel- 
laneous autographs, &c. 109, Foster (John) 
Essays : On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; On Decision of Character ; On the Appli- 
cation of the Epithet Romantic ; On some of the 
causes by which Evangelical Religion has been 
rendered less acceptable to persons of cultivated 
taste. Eighth Edition, with very copious emen- 
dations and corrections prepared for a new 
edition by the author, 1826, Svo, for 4/. 4s. ; 
the following, another property: Lot 137, Wel- 
lington (Arthur, Duke of), an autograph letter of, 
4 pages 4to, to J. W. Croker, Paris, 17 August, 
1815, showing how little reliance can be 
laced in the accounts of a battle, and 
informing him of the true state of the 
position of the enemy, &c., for 10/. 15s. 6d. 
138, Wellington (Duke of) : An Autograph Letter 
of three pages 4to, to J. W. Croker, Paris, 8th 
Aug., 1815, referring to the battle of Waterloo, 
for 5/. 15s. 181, Stukeley (W.) : Common-place 
Book, Autograph Manuscript, with original 
drawings, folio, 1717-48, containing Drawing of 
the Ground-plot of the Ruins of Whitehall as 
June 14, 1718, built by Cardinal Wolsey ; Scite 
of Old Verolam and of St. Alban’s as in Christ- 
mas, 1717; Colchester, Easter, 1718; Plan of 
Abury ; Stones at Burrowbridge, Yorkshire, and 
near Kirk Oswald, in Cumberland; Druidical 
Remains ; Memoranda respecting London ; Ro- 
man Camps, Temples, &c. ; Roman Inscriptions ; 
Monumental Effigies; The Comet in 1743; 
My House at Barnhill, Stamford, 1743; Draw- 
ing of Romuli et Remi Templum, Jacobus 8. 
Amand delin. ; Plan of Albanbury ; Effigies of 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, with autograph letter 
from Edmond Prideaux, dated Norwich, Jan. 
25th, 1720; Celtic Antiquities; Monument 
of Abbot J. Islyp; Autograph Letter from 
R. Thoresby to John Antis, dated 3rd March, 
1724 ; Monument in Medley Church, Yorkshire ; 
Coloured Drawings of Monuments in Norwich 
Cathedral ; Two Coloured Drawings of 2 window 
in St. George’s Church, Stamford, by R. Thoresby; 
Drawing of Monument sf Sir W. Philip ; Eques- 
trian Portrait of King Henry in a Window at 
Grafton ; Letter from W. Beckett on Small-pox ; 
&e., for 31/. 10s. 208, Partenope of Blois, 
a Romance, translated into English Verse ; 
folio, a Manuscript of the Fifteenth, or early 
= of the Sixteenth Century, on Vellum and 
aper, unpublished, consisting of upwards of 
300 pages very closely written. It commences :— 


I do so luste olde stories to rede 
He shalle fynde with owten drede 
Mervellys and wonders mony & fele 
Off myrthe, joye, dyssese and wele. 


for 115/. 226. Southey (R.): The Poet’s Pilgri- 
mage to Waterloo, the Field of La Belle Al- 
liance ; the original Autograph Manuscript, with 
numerous unpublished alterations and inser- 
tions,fupwards of 130 leaves small 8vo, for 6/. ; 
227, Southey (R.) : Life of Cowper, with Corre- 
spondence, Extracts from some of his Poems, &c. 
The original autograph manuscript, very closely 
and neatly written, showing the various altera- 
tions and additions made by the author as the 
work progressed, for 5/. 5s. 244, Southey (R.) : 
Correspondence, a 4to volume, containing 140 
autograph letters, mostly addressed to Southey, 
from Coleridge, Lovell, Wordsworth, Quillinan, 
Brydges, Walter Scott, Lockhart, De Quincey, 
C. Lamb, “ey ot Allan, Elmsley, Seward, 
G. Burnett, S. gers, Hogg, Montgomery, 
Bowles, Mrs. Hemans, Opie, Pane, ry 
Bishop Heber, Washington Irving, Edward 
Everett, Ticknor, and other eminent literary 
and distinguished persons; there are a few 
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letters addressed to other persons, including a 
letter of the Poet Cowper, forwarding an oT 
for G. C. Unwin, dated 1786 ; also letters of W. 
C. Unwin, Mrs. Unwin, Hayley the poet, Pre- 
sident Washington, a signature of Bonaparte, 
&c., &c.—a very interesting collection, for 25/. 
And 245, Southey correspondence : another 4to 
volume, containing 91 letters, also principally 
addressed to Santhes, the Poet Laureate, and 
including most desirable specimens from nearly 
all the eminent literary persons named in the 
preceding collection for 15/. 


PALESTINE. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
HE Empress Eugénie has addressed a letter to 

T the princesses of Europe on the subject of 

the ‘Church of the Holy Sepulchre’ at Jeru- 

salem. Of this document we subjoin both the 

original and a translation :— 

Travellers to the Holy Land 








Les voyageurs qui visitent 


la Terre Sainte sont étonnés 
de la dégradation que presente, 
depuis plusieurs années, la 
coupole qui recouvre et abrite 
le St. Sépulcre ; ils demandent 
comment il se fait que les 
Puissances chrétiennes ne se 
soient pas empress¢es de met- 
tre un terme a un état de 
choses affligeant pour les fidéles 
de toutes les communions. 
C’est, il faut le dire, que sur 
cette terre, arrosée du oro du 
Rédempteur, qui a été le ber- 
ceaux de la religion de man- 
suétude, de paix, et de con- 
corde, il existe entre les diverses 
communions de mesquines ri- 
valités, qui sont devenues avec 
le temps de graves dissenti- 
mens. 

Autrefois les Latins avaient 
fait rebatir la coupole, et l’avai- 
ent ornée d’inscriptions et 
d@emblémes qui rappelaient 
Vespéce de préséance qui leur 
appartenait alors dans la jouis- 
sance de ce monument. La 
coupole fat incendiée en 1808, 
et les circonstances donnant 
aux Grecs une influence pré- 
pondérante en Palestine, ils en 
yg ee pour la reconstruire 

Vexclusion des Latins. A 
leur tour, ils s’appliquérent a 
revétir le monument d’inscrip- 
tions et d’images empruntées a 
leur langue, et a leur liturgie. 

Aujourd’hui Grecs et Latins 
sont en présence: les uns ré- 
clament la reconstruction de 
la coupole telle qu’elle existait 
avant 1808; les autres préten- 
dent qu'elle soit reconstruite 
de fagon & consacrer en leur 
faveur une sorte de possession, 
ou ce qu’ils appellent des droits 
acquis. Deux grandes Puis- 
sances, la France et la Russie, 
inspirées par les sentimens les 
plus honorables, ont désiré 
mettre un terme a ces déplor- 
ables contestations. Elles ont 
cherché a s’entendre d’abord 
entr’elles, puis avec la Turquie, 
et le 5 Septembre, 1864, un 
protocole a été signé A Con- 
stantinople, constatant l’accord 
des trois gouvernemens et in- 
diguant les conditions arrétées 
a leffet d’opérer en commun la 
reconstruction de la coupole. 
Mais lorsque l’on est venu a 
Véxécution, que les architectes 
ont en dressé leurs plans, et 

wila falluinterpréter quelques 

itions un peu douteuses 

du protocole du 5 Septembre, 
de nouvelles dissidences se sont 
produites sous l’influence des 
rivalités locales; rien n’a été 
fait, et tout a été remis en 
question. Pendant ce temps, 
la ruine de la coupole devient 
de plus en plus imminente, la 
sureté matérielle des pélerins 
qui viennent prier au St. Sépul- 
cre se trouve compromise ; le 
mal s’ ve jusqu’au scan- 
dale. Jomment mettre un 
terme a cette situation? Ce 
fat une pieuse princesse, Saint 
Héleéne, la mére de l’Empereur 
ConsTANTIN = au commence- 
ment du IV. Siéele, fit démolir 
le temple paien construit au 
dessus de la grotte du St. 
Sépulcre, et a la méme place 
fit élever pour la premiére fois 
le sanctuaire destiné a recouvrir 
le tombeau de Jésus Christ. 
Pourquoi les princesses de tous 
les pays chrétiens, ee 
de ce glorieux souvenir, ne 
sentendraient elles pas pour 
opérer enfin, dans des condi- 
tions dignes d’elles et de la 
Chrétienté, l’ceuvre dans la- 
quelle Jes efforts de la diplo- 
matte n’ont pu jusqu’a présent 
réussir ? Qui refuserait d’écouter 
leur voix, lorsque, se placant 
horsdu domaine de la politique, 
étrangéres a tout esprit con- 
tentieux, elles parleraient au 
nom de la piété et de la charité 
chrétiennes, et adresseraient 
un a aux fidéles dans le 
monde entier, pour un intérét 
qui doit leur étre a tous égale- 
ae eee pour que 
tcomplétement 

a Pesprit de conciliation chré- 
tienne qui l’aurait napinen, on 
tion de la coupole. I] convien- 


drait aprés avoir obtenu le con- 
sentement de 
de la Sublime Porte, 


have been for many years as- 
tonished at the state of dilapi- 
dation presented by the dome 
surmounting the Holy Sepul- 
chre. They naturally ask how 
it is that the Christian Powers 
have not long since put a stop 
to a state of things so shocking 
to all Christians. The real rea- 
son, it must be confessed, is 
that the Holy Land, though 
dyed with the blood of our Sa- 
viour, and the cradle of a reli- 
gion which inculcates tolera- 
tion, peace, and goodwill, is the 
scene of petty jealousies be- 
tween the different sects of 
Christians — jealousies which 
have at length ripened into se- 
rious quarrels. 


The dome was formerly re- 
built by the Latin Christians, 
who adorned it with emblems 
and inscriptions denoting the 

reference they then enjoyed 
in the occupation of the Church. 
In 1808, however, it was burnt 
down,and circumstances having 
given to the Greeks at that 
moment a certain preponde- 
rance in Palestine,they profited 
by their position so far as to 
rebuild the dome, to the exclu- 
sion of the Latins, and in their 
turn covered the structure with 
inscriptions in their own tongue 
and extracted from their li- 
turgy. 

The two parties now find 
themselves face to face. On 
the one hand, the Latins claim 
to have rebuilt the dome as it 
was before the fire of 1808 ; on 
the other, the Greeks assert 
that its reconstruction gave 
them a right of possession, or 
some other claim which they 
call an ‘acquired right.’ The 

reat Powers of France and 

ussia, with a feeling which 
does them honour, are desirous 
to put a stop to these deplo- 
rable contentions. After an un- 
derstanding first between them- 
selves, and then with the Tur- 
kish Government, a protocol 
was signed at Constantinople 
on the 5th September last, 
recording the agreement of the 
three Powers, and naming the 
conditions on which common 
action might be taken in re- 
building thedome. When, how- 
ever, the panes for the recon- 
struction had been made, and 
the time for action arrived, and 
it was necessary to put an exact 
interpretation on certain doubt- 
ful expressions in the protocol, 
fresh dissensions were engen- 
dered by the local jealousies, 
and the result is that nothing 
has been done, and all is again 
in confusion. Meantime the 
dome is daily falling further 
and further into decay, the 
safety of the a who flock 
to the Sepulchre is endangered, 
and the inconvenience is ripen- 
ing into a grave scandal. How 
is such a state of things to be 
putan end to? It wasa pious 
princess, St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, who, 
at the beginning of the fourth 
century, demolished the Pa- 
gan ‘Temple which covered 
the grotto of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and constructed in its 
place the original sanctuary 
over the tomb of Christ. Why 
should not the princesses of all 
the Christian states follow the 
brilliant example of Helena, 
and come to such an under- 
standing as should enable them, 
under conditions worthy of 
their position and of their 
common Christianity, to carry 
out an object which has hither- 
to baffi all the efforts of 
diplomacy? Standing outside 
the arena of politics, and ignor- 
ing all religious differences, 
they would speak in the name 
of Christian piety and charity 
alone, and thus would appeal 
to the faithful of the whole 
Christian world on an object 
equally dear to all, and ina 
voice to which none could fail 
to respond. 

But if the work is to be 
worthy of the spirit of Chris- 
tian conciliation which inspires 
it, it must not be limited to 
the mere repair of the dome. 
The object must be, with the 
consent of the Sublime Porte, 


Sepulcre tout entiére, sur un 
plan nouveau, dans” de plus 
grandes pro ions, de ma- 
niére 4 ce qu'il y eut place pour 
toutes les communions, > 
par exemple, il y aurait d’un 
cété une c — et méme une 
nef consacr a Vusage des 
Latins, et de l'autre une nef et 
une chapelle réservées aux 
Grecs. La nef principale serait 
ouverte a tout le monde, et 
Vaccés des fidéles au St. Sepul- 
cre, si peu facile aujourd’hui et 
qui donne lieu a des rixes fré- 
quentes, serait affranchi de tout 
entrave. La majesté du nou- 
veau sanctuaire devrait égaler, 
autant que possible, celle des 
souvenirs augustes que rappel- 
lent ces lieux sacrés, C'est 
pourquol un concours serait 
ouvert auquel seraient invités 
& prendre part les architectes 
et les artistes de tous les pays, 
et un jury international choisi- 
rait, entre les projets envoyés 
par eux, celui qui, au point de 
vue purement artistique, serait 
jugé le plus digne d’une aussi 
grande pensée, Quant aux dé- 
penses nécessaries pour com- 
mencer et terminer sans retard 
la nouvelle Eglise du St. Sé- 
pulcre, elles pourraient ¢tre 
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to rebuild the entire Church of 
the Sepulchre on a new plan, 
on a larger scale, and in such a 
manner, that it shall be able to 
accommodate all the com- 
munions. Thus, there would 
be a chapel, or even an aisle, 
for the Latins, and the same 
on the other side for the 
Greeks. The central nave 
would be common to all, and 
access to the Sepulchre itself, 
now so difficult, and often the 
occasion of such unseemly 
strife, would be thrown com- 
pletely open. The new church 
should as far as possible be in 
keeping with the grandeur of 
the associations of the sacred 
spots beneath its roof. With 
this view, the architects and 
artists of all countries should 
be invited .to — ye and 
their designs should be sub- 
mitted to an _ international 
jury, with instructions to se- 
lect the one which from a 
purely artistic point of view 
should be the noblest in con- 
ception. 

The cost of completing the 
new Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at the earliest possible 
moment might be met by a 
general subscription, at the 








head of which every Chris- 
tian princess will no doubt be 
only too anxious to place her 
name, 


fournies par une souscription 
universelle, a la téte de laquelle 
toutes les princesses chréti- 
ennes seraient sans aucune 
doute jalouses d’inscrire leurs 
noms, 
It is impossible to read these words without 
emotion. The peculiar interest of the monu- 
ment for which her Imperial Majesty pleads— 
the sacred character of that remote but familiar 
locality, which we are all taught, almost as soon 
as we can lisp, to call ‘Jerusalem, my happy 
home, name ever dear to me ’—the spectacle of 
this exalted lady, the brilliant leader of a gay 
and splendid court, occupied with a subject for 
which of ali others the world would be last dis- 
posed to give ‘her credit—the simple, straight- 
forward dignity and earnestness of the appeal— 
all combine to make her letter one of the 
most remarkable productions of our time. 
And yet when we look more narrowly into it, 
it is impossible to contemplate the intentions of 
the Empress without inquietude, nay, even 
without dismay. It is not the repair of the 
church that is proposed; nor the completion of 
the original design of its builders ; nor yet the 
addition to it of aisles and chapels, in which the 
various conflicting communions might perform 
their functions, without the necessity (and it is 
almost a necessity) of malesting each other. 
What the Empress proposes to her sister 
princesses of Christendom is nothing less than 
the absolute destruction of the church, and its 
complete re-edification on a grander scale and 
after a modern design. In other words, the first 
step which this pious princess proposes to her- 
self is identical with that taken by the mad 
Khalif, El-Hakeem, when in the quaint words 
of his chroniclers, concerning this very edifice, 
‘solo co-equare mandavit.’ ‘The second step is 
to erect a vast pile of frigid modern architecture, 
without a single association, or a single claim on 
our reverence, in place of one of the most in- 
teresting and venerable sanctuaries of the world. 
Against such a proposal it is the duty of every 
one respectfully but strenuously to protest. For 
this is no ordinary church, a duplicate of which 
may be found elsewhere. Let the reader walk 
into the collection of the late Mr. Roberts’s 
sketches now exhibiting in Conduit-street, and 
he will see what manner of structure it is which 
it is now proposed to sweep away. It is one 
of the noblest monuments in existence of the art 
of the twelfth century, Byzantine architecture 
of the grandest type, modified by local influences 
in a hundred ways, and in its greater part in 
excellent preservation. Todestroy such a build- 
ing would be an irreparable act of the greatest 
Vandalism, sufficient to mark the latter half of 
the nineteenth century with eternal disgrace. 
But the pious object of the Empress may 
surely be attained without such a sacrifice. In 
the first place, the dome may be thoroughly 
repaired, in a style consistent with the rest of 
the church. Then, the original design of the 
Crusaders may be carried out, by completing the 


towers of the south front, and by thoroughly | 


repairing all parts requiring repair. Further than 
this, additional chapels might be built for the 
accommodation of the various sects. Here 
would be opportunity for the most lavish ex- 
penditure, and for the display of any amount of 
costly solidity, beauty, and magnificence. But 


not a stone of the existing church must be re- 





moved. To do so would be, we repeat, to inflict 
a lasting disgrace on all concerned. We aresure 
that her Imperial Majesty has but to consult 
the eminent archzologists attached to her per- 
son—as, for example, M. de Saulcy, or the Count 
de Vogiié—to hear the same sentiments as those 
which we have now expressed. 
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MODERN GEOMETRY. 

HE first part of an important and long-ex- 
T ected treatise on Conic Sections, by 
an the eminent representative of modern 
The following 
passage from the author’s address, on presenting 
a copy of the work to the Academy of Sciences, 
will not only best describe its nature, but will 
possess a general interest :— 

‘The study of Conic Sections dates from so 
remote a period, and has been the subject of so 
many treatises, especially since the employment, 
for more than two centuries, of the Geometry of 
Descartes, that I must justify the presentation of 
this new work by a succinct statement of its 
principal distinctive features. 

‘The work, then, forms a sequel to the ‘‘Traité 
de Géométrie supérieure ”—that is to say, it con- 
sists of constant applications of the pure geo- 
metrical theories expounded in that treatise. In 
this respect, it differs, of course, from works on 
analytical geometry ; but it likewise differs from 
the latter, and that considerably, in containing 
new, as well as more general matter. For, it 
must be admitted that analytical treatises on 
conic sections ought to be regarded far more 
as elements of, and examples on analytical 
geometry, then as veritable treatises on conic 
sections. Regarded from the latter point of 
view, they would be infinitely too incomplete 
and insufficient for the theoretical applications 
which the geometry of conics is destined to 
receive. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that some modern works exist, which, from the 
circumstances that their authors were emancipated 
from a too restricted scholastic programme, are 
distinguished by a varied use of all the most 
recent resources of analysis, and that in associa- 
tion, frequently, with purely geometrical con- 
siderations. These cin, the most important 
of which emanate from the University of 
Dublin, will have a very beneficial influence on 
the direction of mathematical studies. * 

‘Nevertheless, strictly speaking, the progress 
made in the theory of conics during the last half 
century is due wholly to geometrical methods. 
This progress, for which the ‘‘Géométrie de 
Position” and the ‘‘Théoriedes Transversales” of 
Carnot had principally prepared the way, 
announced itself in several of the writings of 
young geometers, trained in the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, at the head of whom must be placed 
Dupin, the illustrious author of the ‘‘ Dévelappe- 
ments” and of the ‘‘ Applications de Géomé- 
trie” (1815 and 1822). Soon afterwards (1822) 
this progress took a more decided and systematic 
form in Poncelet’s great ‘‘ Traité des proprictes 
projectives des figures,” a work whose object was 
the development of two powerful methods ; one 
of which serves, by means of perspective or 
central projection, to generalise known and 
simple Recrui, and the other, by means of 
the theory of reciprocal polars, to transform 
every theorem to a very different one. 

‘These two procedures of deformation and 
transformation of figures, very ably expounded 
and employed by the illustrious author, enriched 
science with a multitude of new theorems, which 
latter originated new researches, and even con- 
tributed to the perfection of analytical methods, 
through the efforts which their direct demon- 
stration demanded. 

‘Amongst the geometers who, with the 
sole help of geometry, and without restrict- 
ing himself to the above two methods of 
transformation and deformation, treated with 
the greatest success a vast number of 
questions in the theory of conics, as well as 
in that of curves of higher order, must be 
especially distinguished our se 5 regretted 

ndent, the eminent and profound Steiner, 
geometry has suffered an 
immense loss. His Systematische Entwickelung 
der Abhiingigkeit geometrischer Gestalten, and his 
many excellent memoirs, have contributed greatly 
to the progress of science. In none of his 
writings, however, had he in view a treatise on 
conic sections. 

‘ Thus, exclusive of the Greek work by Apollo- 
nius and of others modelled thereon, a 
which the one in folio (1685) by De la Hire is dis- 
tinguished, no treatise on conics exists which is 
based on a continuous chain of reasoning of a 
purely geometrical nature, and is entirely inde- 
pendent of the help of analytical geometry. 

‘These are the two conditions | im upon 
myself when writing the work which I now 
offer to the Academy.’ 


* M. Chasles here ci of co the last edition of Dr. 
Salmon’s admirable creates on Gonie Sections. 
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A of Steiner, we have been informed by 
Professor Schlaefli and Dr. Sidler, to whom his 
unpublished papers were confided, that amongst 
the latter there is a tolerably complete treatise 
on conics. In the interests of science its speedy 
publication is greatly to be desired. 

The generous words of Professor Chasles 

recall to our mind a little incident which greatly 
cheered the last moments of Steiner. On 
the 23rd of March, 1863, a letter arrived 
from an lish pupil, announcing his elec- 
tion, by the Council of the Royal Society, to 
a foreign membership. It reached him on his 
death-bed, and was read to him by his faithful 
friend and pupil, Dr. Sidler. The intelligence it 
contained Coaeht tears to eyes which, weary 
with long labour, were about to close for ever ; 
for with the Royal Society he had habitually 
associated the great name of Sir Isaac Newton, 
his hero, and his acknowledged master. On the 
lst of April, a few weeks before the Fellows of 
the Royal Society could formally ratify the 
choice of their Council, Steiner died. Accord- 
ingly his name can never adorn their list of 
members ; it is recorded on a modest tablet in the 
cemetery of Montbijou at Berne, the capital of 
his native land, but far more permanently in the 
history of the science to whose advancement he 
devoted his vast powers and consecrated his 
marvellous insight. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY SOIREE. 
AJOR-GENERAL SABINE’S Soirée at Bur- 


lington House, on Saturday last, was very 
numerously attended—the Prince of Wales 
being among those gathered together to take 
part in the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ 
and to inspect the various scientific novelties 
which the President of the Royal Society, with 
his usual care, had provided for the examination 
of his distinguished guests. 
Among the most interesting objects was the 
electro-chronograph to be used for tlfe determi- 
nation of longitude in the great trigonometrical 
survey of India, exhibited by Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. S , F.R.S., by permission of the Secre- 
lary of State for India. This is regulated by 
Foucault's admirable contrivance, which cer- 
tainly produces the most uniform motion yet 
arrived at, the governor being itself governed, a 
result it is somewhat difficult to arrive at, at all 
events, where human machinery is concerned. 
The general arrangement is based on that of 
the chronograph which has been for some years 
in use at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
It consists of a brass cylinder, revolving uni- 
formly once in two minutes, driven and governed 
‘by its own independent mechanism, and of a 
diameter such that one second of time is repre- 
sented by one-third of an inch nearly, a space 
which, by means of a very simple special micro- 
meter scale, can be subdivided to hundredths 
of a second. The cylinder will contain three 
hours’ continuous record. It is covered with 
pa , on which two pointers are made to mark. 
far this apparatus resembles the Greenwich 
one (except that the latter will contain six hours’ 
record), But they are unlike in two main 


respects. 
1. In the Greenwich instrument the pointers 


are attached to the armatures of electro ets, 
and gery mechanically the paper of the 
cylinder ; in the instrument under notice the 


ectric spark itself, produced by a Rumkoff’s 
Induction Coil, through the paper, leaving 
thereon a clear indelible black mark. 

2. The Greenwich instrument is governed by 
a revolving seconds pendulum, acting upon a pe- 
culiar b arrangement. ‘The impossibility of 
providing, in a portable apparatus, a high point 
of ae possessing the solid firmness neces- 

or the due suspension of a seconds pen- 
dulum, prohibited the employment of that ad- 
junct ; in lieu of which the new invention of the 
celebrated M. Léon Foucault was adopted by 


Colonel . Though exceedingly compact, 
and perfectly portable, this seems to effect an 
efficient control, and to confer on the cylinder’s 
rotation the requisite uniformity. 


Without the help of diagrams or models, it is 
scarcely possible to give a very definite idea of 
M. Foucault’s beau contrivance, but some 
conception of its principle may be attempted. 
Watts’s governor constitutes the main agent, 
but with modifications such as to give to that 
a a character of scientific precision to 
w in its ordimary form, it can make 
no pretension. It is evident that if, from 
variations of resistance, such as i fric- 
tion, the balls of Watts’s governor expand, their 


time of rotation will be retarded ; and the con- 
But if it were possible, at the moment of 


trary. 








their expansion, to abstract a portion of the mass 
of the balls, and so diminish the effect of gravity 
upon them, the rate of rotation might be main- 
tained unchanged, in spite of the expansion of the 
balls, or rather of the arms which them. 
The same effect is aimed at by M. Foucault, 
though in a different way. Part of the weight 
of the balls and their arms is supported by a 
system of counterpoised levers, so disposed and 
proportioned as to diminish or increase the effect 
of gravity exactly at the moment and in the 
degree demanded by the conditions of the pro- 
blem ; and the result is that, within certain 
limits, the period of rotation of the governor will 
be the same, whatever may be the angular posi- 
tion of the ball arms. Redundant force is 
absorbed, not by the metallic friction break 
usually employed in such cases, but by the 
following peculiar arrangement :— 

A horizontal fan is driven by the clockwork 
at considerable speed within a fixed cylindrical 
drum, open at the top, and having numerous 
rectangular openings in its cylindrical portion. 
Over this a precisely similar perforated drum is 
made to revolve with great accuracy and delicacy. 
The revolving drum is under the control of the 
, hog When the apertures in the two 

rums alternate and are closed, the fan simply 
has to cause the air within to circulate with it- 
self ; when they coincide and are open, the air 
within has egress, fresh air is drawn into the 
drum, and an increase of work is imposed 
on the fan. The degree in which the apertures 
are opened or closed is dependent on the ten- 
dency of the governor to be accelerated or re- 
tarded. 

The clockwork and governor were eonstructed, 
under Mr. Foucault's kind auspices, by M. 
Eichens, the able and scientific head of 
the factories of MM. Secretan, of Paris. The 
cylinders, pointers, and electrical apparatus, 
which contain numerous beautiful mechani- 
cal refinements, are by M. E. Hardy, of Paris. 
The sidereal clocks to be used with the chro- 
nographs, one of which was exhibited on Satur- 
day, recording every second with undeviating 
regularity upon the cylinder, are by Mr. Charles 
Frodsham, of London. Several fine transit in- 
struments, under construction by Messrs. 
Cooke, of York, and Mr. Dallmeyer, of Lon- 
don, complete the equipment, with which, in 
due time, the true “difference of longitude be- 
tween England and India will, now that a con- 
necting line of telegraph has been established, be 
rigorously ascertained. 


Messrs. Elliott Brothers exhibited one of 
Thomson’s divided ring-electrometers, arranged 
as a self-recording electrograph. The electro- 
meter, like the chronograph, is difficult to 
describe without the aid of diagrams, but the 
principle of its construction is shortly this: 
A glass tube, about a foot long, is arranged 
as an inverted Leyden jar. In the inside, and 
in metallic connexion with the inner coating, 
is suspended, by a fine platinum wire, an alu- 
minum needle and a mirror. The former 
swings in a divided box, consisting of a hollow 
cylinder of brass, divided el to its axis. 
Both parts are insulated from each other, and 
from the other parts of the instrument. The 
mirror connected with the needle is placed in 
such a manner that a ray of light thrown on it 
is reflected upon a cylinder, of which more anon. 

A considerable quantity of pummice stone, 
charged with sulphuric acid, keeps the inside 
of the instrument perfectly dry, and when 
the Leyden jar is charged the needle is thrown 
into a highly electritied state, and eonse- 
quently is much more sensitive to electric influ- 
ence. Now, if one part of the divided box is 
connected with the earth, and the other with a 
large insulated vessel of water constantly dis- 
charging a fine jet into the air, the electricity of 
the atmosphere is communicated toit, and attracts 
or repels the suspended needle, as the case may 
be. Outside the instrument, on the same level as 
the mirror attached to the needle, a second fixed 
mirror is placed, which reflects the light of a 
lamp upon the cylinder of which we have before 
spoken, which is covered with photographic 
paper and moved by clockwork, and can be 
made to revolve once in twelve, eighteen, or 
twenty-four hours by inserting different wheels. 

A cylindrical lens converts the reflected image 
of the lamp into two spots of light, which are 
magernste® when the needle is at rest. The 
reflection of the fixed mirror photographs on the 
cylinder, when set in motion, a straight line— 

e zero line. The mirror connected with the 
needle records on the cylinder the variations of 
electric tension in the atmosphere in a similar 
manner to the well-known self-recording mag- 
netometer. Two gauges, in the shape of fans, 
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enable the observer to determine the loss of 
charge in the Leyden jar within twenty-four 
hours. Some photographic records of a similar 
instrument in use at Kew Observatory were 
exhibited by Mr. Balfour Stewart, side by side 
with the instrument. 

The electrograph exhibited has been con- 
structed for the University of Coimbra in Portu- 

l, where an observatory on the Kew model is 
in course of completion. 

The same firm exhibited also one of the ebonite 
exploders, made after the Austrian pattern, 
which gives such astonishing results. Owing to 
the present perfect manufacture of ebonite and 
vulcanised India-rubber, the effects are very 
constant, and it is stated that one of the smaller 
size will explode simultaneously 150 mines ar- 
ranged in a series. The only precaution necessary 
is that the plates be kept clean, as when excited 
they attract particles of dust, which settle on the 
rubbers and diminish the action of the amalgam. 

Captain Selwyn also contributed a pair of 
needles rendered astatic on quite a new principle. 

Professor Tyndall exhibited his experiments 
on invisible radiation, with which our readers 
are already familiar, and a working model of 
Froment’s electro-magnetic engine. 

Mr. Browning exhibited some Herschel-Brown- 
ing direct-vision spectroscopes, one of Lilliputian 
dimensions, and another as arranged by him for 
use with the telescope; and a large prism 
of extra-dense glass, dimensions 4 inches by 5, 
believed to be the largest yet made. 

Messrs. Christy and Lartet contributed, for the 
special delectation of all interested in the ques- 
tion of man’s antiquity, a most interesting and 
quite unique collection of flint, bone, and horn 
implements from the Dordogne Caves, further 
illustrative of the stone period and of the first 
attempts of our remote ancestry in the matter of 
art treasures. There were also collections of 
stone implements from the recent finds in Poitou, 
and of ancient flint and bronze implements from 
Denmark, the latter contributed by Mr. Brady. 
Paleozoic man was not represented; but, en 
revanche, there was the Eozojn Canadense from 
the ‘azoic’ rocks of Canada. 

A frontal bone and pair of horns of bos anti- 
quus, and other relics, discovered twenty feet 
below the surface at Camberwell, in the course 
of the Main Drainage works, were contributed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The entomologists also were represented by 
Dr. Welwitsch, who excited the envy of all his 
confréres by his show of insects from Western 
Africa ; and by M. 8. W. Silver, who contributed 
insects from Japan. 

Microscopes were there inabundance, by Messrs. 
Powell and Lealand, Smith and Beck, and Mr. 
Ladd. The former delighted all beholders by the 
marvellous performance of their + object glass on 
a podura scale with a power of 4,000 diameters. 
Messrs. Smith and ck also exhibited an 
improved Liebreich’s Opthalmoscope, in which 
the mechanical construction is much simpler than 
in the original instrument ; it can be used at the 
corner of a table without any fixing, and the 
adjustments are easily and quickly made. 


Mr. F N. Gisborne’s patent mining signals 
afforded an admirable example of the many uses 
to which electricity is now being applied. They 
form a system of electric signalling, which has 
proved to be of great practical value in mines 
and coal pits, their extreme simplicity rendering 
them safe and certain in the hands of ordinary 
miners. By their adoption the ‘engineer,’ 
‘banksman,’ and ‘hanger-on,’ are practicall 
within easy speaking distance, so that much 
time is saved in working the mines, while liability 
to accident is reduced toa minimum. All the 
instruments are connected by a strong electric 
cable, which is thoroughly protected by a coating - 
of india-rubber, hemp, and tar, from damage by 
moisture, heat, or gases, and a small and simple 
galvanic battery, easy and inexpensive to main- 
tain, completes the apparatus. 

Mr. Harrison exhibited his pneumatic loom, 
in which the shuttle, instead of being thrown by 
the picker, as in the ordinary arrangement, is 
shot across the loom by the power of compressed 
air. The advantages claimed by the inventor 
are increased simplicity, and less liability to get 
out of order, besides the capability of working 
the loom at a higher speed. 

We must not omit to mention the very beau- 
tiful works of art intermingled with the scientific 

ieces de resistance. Original drawings by Bel- 
ini, Perugino, Bramantino, Albert Durer, 
Claude Lorraine, Dumoustier, and Lely, from 
the Royal Collection, were exhibited by per- 
mission of Her Majesty. Mr. F. Galton con- 
tributed some stereoscopic maps taken from 
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models of mountainous countries, photographed 
by Mr. Cameron Galton, 

Some specimens of Chinese enamels on copper, 
and bronzes, illustrating the peculiar treatment 
of flowers and animals by Chinese artists ; and 
Japanese bronzes—fine examples of nature-cast- 
ing—exhibited by Mr. Alfred Taylor, attracted 
much attention. 

Paintings illustrative of explorations in South- 
west Africa, by Mr. Baines, and model of the 
Victoria Falls, Zambesi River, were lent by the 
Royal Geographical Society. 








EQUISETUM TEACHINGS. 


‘Wy ISERY,’ our great poet tells us, ‘acquaints a 
manjwith strange bed-fellows ;’ so, accord- 
ing to M. Sismunda, do geologic changes. Not 
all of us on examining gneiss, either in situ or in 
the shape of a water-worn boulder, would look 
very attentively for traces of vegetable structure ; 
neither did M. Sismunda—but he has found 
them ; and we give his account as it was pre- 
sented to the Paris Academy on the 6th instant. 
The traces observed by him consist of an im- 
poet of equisetum found on a fragment of a 
ulder of gneiss in the Turin Museum. The 
erratic apparently is from the Valteline, and 
formed part of the general substratum of the sedi- 
mentary beds of the Alps, which substratum has 
been named by M. Sismunda the infraliassic 
group. Drawings and photographs of the im- 
rint have been forwarded to M. Adolphe 
me grag who finds the species to be nearly 
allied to the Hquisetum infundibuliforme of the 
coal formation, but it differs specifically from 
this, and may as properly be aed to trassic 
times as to an ptm. formation. It has received 
the name of Hquisetum Sismonde. 

At first sight, as we can well imagine, M. Sis- 
munda referred the appearance to a freak of 
crystallization or to dendrites, but the black 
dust with which it is covered burnt like char- 
coal, and close examination with a magnifier put 
the matter beyond all doubt ; the leaflets were 
observed ranged round a point, the radii were 
linear and slightly bent, traversed in the centre 
by a distinct furrow. 

M. Sismunda asserts that this unexpected 
piece of evidence introduces a new element into 
the discussion which is still pending on the 
geological age of the vegetable impressions ob- 
served in the anthracite beds of the Western 
Alps. Besides placing beyond all doubt the 
metamorphic origin of the fundamental gneiss of 
the whole chain, he remarks that hencefor- 
ward we must acknowledge that the carboni- 
ferous beds actually form part of the infraliassic 
group, or the fundamental crystalline rocks of 
the whole range, and that the scientific im- 
portance of the plant evidence has not dimi- 
nished but has lian its venue. Instead of 
indicating a determinate geological epoch, it 
shows by means of the special case that in spite 
of geological ‘catastrophes’ which have taken 
place since the coal-period, the climatic condi- 
tions proper for plant-life have been perpetuated 
in certain localities, and that if we suppose the 
Alps to have once been an island washed by a 
great current, such as the Gulf-stream, M. 
Sismunda’s assertions may be accepted. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


M. LEVERRIER has received a letter dated 22nd 
January, from Captain Mouchez, of the Lamothe- 
Piquet, now stationed at Rio, in which he gives 
an account of the discovery of a new comet. 
The letter is published in the Bulletin de 
U Observatoire, and is as follows: ‘ I beg to 
announce the appearance of a new comet which 
I observed yesterday after sunset, in 44° S. (true), 
and 4° above the horizon. I did not see the 





| von der Entstehun 


nucleus, which was hid behind the mountain of | 
Corcorado ; the tail reached above the horizon, | 


and inclined slightly towards the south. Its 
apparent size was about 40 or 50’ in length, and 
8 or 9’ in breadth. It had the appearance of a 
ray of the setting sun passing through a break 
in the clouds. I did not recognise the constel- 
lation in which the comet was, the sky being 
rather overcast ; but if the weather should be 


fi i i its di | ; ; ; 
ne this evening, I shall measure its distance — and audacious statements’ respecting hineelf, 


from the fixed stars. It was seen on shore the 
dlay before yesterday. The inclination of the 
tail to the southern horizon was about 75° to 80°.’ 


THE Entomological Society has instituted two 
rizes in order to promote the study of Economic 
tomology. 


THE March of Mr. A. W. Bennett's 
“Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence’ 
has reached us. Alas that its interest above 


the average should be a mournful one! The 





first portrait which meets us—and a more ad- | in the affair.” Not any of my balloons, and I 


mirable and truthful one we have never seen—is 
that of Dr. Falconer, now gone from among us. 
In it are reproduced the very attitude, and the 
very expression even, with which those who have 
heard him speak at the Royal or the Geological 
Society are so familiar. The other portraits— 
those of Dr. Farr and Mr. Godwin—are equally 
good, and reflect much credit on Mr. Edwards. 


THE funeral of M. Louis-Pierre Gratiolet took 
place on the 18th ult., at the Church of St. 
Etienne-du-Mont, in the presence of a vast 
assembly, among whom were the Minister of 
Public Instruction, the professors of the Faculty 
of Sciences, of the Jardin des Plantes, and, in 
fact, the élite of the scientific and literary men 
of Paris. The funeral é/oges were pronounced by 
M. Milne Edwards for M. Chevreuil, M. Fremy, 
and M. Broca. The last-named speaker, after 
dwelling particularly upon the laborious studies 
and wide-spread usefulness of the deceased, which 
were ripening into fruit at the time of his sudden 
death, announced that his three young children, 
whose only patrimony was their father’s name, 
would be well provided for by the State—a fact 
which does honour to the Minister of Public In- 
struction, who has already done more than merely 
express his sympathy. Our readers will find the 
éloges reproduced nearly at full length in the 
Moniteur Scientifique for the 1st inst. 


THE Chemical News prints a letter from Pro- 
fessor Smyth, dated East Tomb, Great Pyramid, 
Feb. 2, from which we make the following 
extracts, which will show our readers that the 
researches we announced some time ago are 
making progress: ‘ We are settled down at last 
to the measuring; the chief part of the time 
hitherto (about three weeks) having been occupied 
in concert with a party of labourers furnished by 
the Egyptian Government in clearing away 
rubbish from important parts of the interior, and 
in cleansing and preparing it for nice observation. 
The magnesium wire light is something astound- 
ing in its power of illuminating difficult places. 
With any number of wax candles which we have 
yet taken into either the king’s chamber or the 
grand gallery, the impression left on the mind is 
merely seeing the candles and whatever is very 
close to them, so’ that you have small idea 
whether you are in a palace or a cottage; but 
burn a triple strand of magnesium wire, and in a 
moment you see the whole apartment and ap- 

reciate the grandeur of its size and the beauty of 
its proportions. This effect, so admirably com- 
plete, too, as it is, and perfect in its way, 
probably results from the extraordinary intensity 
of the light, apart from its useful photographic 

roperty ; for side by side with the magnesium 
ight the wax candle flame looked not much 
brighter than the red granite of the walls of the 
room...... Whatever can be reached by hand is 
chipped, and hammered, and fractured to a fright- 
ful degree; and this maltreatment by modern 
men, combined with the natural wear and tear of 
some of the softer stones under so huge a pressure 
as they are exposed to, and for so long duration, 
has made the measuring of what is excessively 
tedious and difficult, and the concluding what 
was, in some cases rather ambiguous.’ 

M. Rapav has given in the number of the 
Moniteur Scientifique for the 1st inst., under the 
title of the ‘Scientific Basis of Music,’ an ad- 
mirable résumé of Helmholtz’s researches, which 
should highly commend it to all interested in that 
most interesting study. 

UnpeER the title of ‘ Der Mensch, seine Ab- 
stammung und Gesittung im Lichte der Dar- 
win’schen Lehre von der Artenentstehung und 
auf Grundlage der neueren geologischen Entdeck- 
ungen,’ Dr. Friedrich Rolle announces a com- 
panion volume to his ‘Charles Darwin’s Lehre 
der Arten im Thier und 
Pflanzen-reich,’ in which the author promises a 
careful retrospect of all that has been done by 
Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Huxley, MM. 
Lamarck, Geoffroy, and C. Vogt, and by anony- 
mous writers, to illustrate the Darwinian theory. 

TuHE Leicester Foresters, it seems, are scarcely 


content at having destroyed Mr. Coxwell’s 
balloon ; for in a letter addressed to the Leicester 


_ Advertiser on the 6th inst., he replies to ‘false 


which have been reported in that newspaper. It 
is due to Mr. Coxwell and to the disinterested 
aid which he has lent to the cause of science by 
undertaking the scientific balloon ascents at, we 
believe, a personal loss, that we should reproduce 
in these columns a portion of his letter: ‘There 
is one observation which I consider myself bound 
to reply to at once. It ap to be the chair- 
man’s impression ‘‘ that the balloon belonged to 
Mr. Glaisher, and that I was a mere subordinate 
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| out of my own pocket. 





have had several, ever belonged to any other 

rson than myself, nor have they been made 
rom other resources than my own. In the con- 
struction of the Mammoth Balloon, as also that of 
the Britannia, neither Mr. Glaisher nor any other 
‘er wen assisted me in any way whatever. Both 
alloons were made solely by me, and paid for 
e interest which Mr. 
Glaisher manifests in me and my affairs is of a 
pure and highly honourable character. Mr. 
Glaisher has neither time nor taste to become a 
balloon proprietor, and he is quite content to 
have my twenty-one years’ experience in such 
matters, and to make his scientific observations 
on behalf of the British Association in my 
balloons, without troubling himself with the 
practical department ef. zrostation.’ 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
March 14. 

N your interesting report of Mr. Fergusson’s 
| lecture on Jerusalem, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, it is stated that the early Christian 
writers were cited by that gentleman in confir- 
mation of his peculiar theories. It appears, 
therefore, that he still adheres to the meanings 
which he forced them to bear in his essay on the 
ancient topography of Jerusalem, his notes on 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and his contribu- 
tion to ‘Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.’ It may, 
therefore, be well to remind your readers that 
there is another side to the question, and that in 
reality Mr. Fergusson’s theory finds little or no 
support from historical evidence. In fact, so far 
from favouring Mr. Fergusson’s views, the words 
of all the authors who, in the first ten centuries, 
described Jerusalem are directly opposed to 
them, and would be almost unintelligible if he 
were in the right. 

His conclusion is ‘that an immense preponde- 
rance of evidence, from whatever point itis viewed, 
is in favour of the conclusion that the building 
at Jerusalem known as the Dome of the Rock is 
the identical church which Constantine built 
over what he believed to be the Sepulchre of 
Christ.’ 

Much might be said with regard to the archi- 
tectural arguments, but on the present occa- 
sion I purpose to confine myself to the historical, 
and to glance very briefly at the evidence which 
he has adduced from the early writers. To begin 
with that of Eusebius: This author* never states 
that Constantine built a church over the sup- 
posed Holy Sepulchre ; the ‘Anastasis’ church of 
this emperor is a dream of Mr. Fergusson’s. 
What Eusebius does say is, in effect, that Con- 
stantine ornamented the sacred rock with 
columns and other decorations ; that is, encased 
it in a sort of setting or reliquary on a large 
scale; that he built a cloister round it, and 
erected on the eastern side of this a large basilica. 
Hence only one church was built, and that was 
not over the rock. The same author * tells us 
that the Sepulchre stood on the northern part of 
Sion. Now, even if we admit that Mr. Fergus- 
son has succeeded in proving that the eastern 
hill then bore the name of Sion, the Sakharah 
cannot be said to stand on the northern part 
of it. Again, we find nothing said in 
the works of either Cyril or Jerome of a 
church over the Sepulchre. The latter men- 
tionst the Sepulchre, the Citadel, and the 
Cenaculum, in close connexion, and corrobo- 
rates the testimony of Eusebius about the posi- 
tion of the Sepulchre on Sion. ‘Tne description 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim is unintelligible, unless 
we refer it to the present site ; and Mr. Fergas- 
son’s explanation of it is founded on a mis-tran: la- 
tion of the words ‘ foris musum.’ The Placent ne 
Pilgrimg states that the monument was hewn 
out of the living rock, and, like a chur:h, 
covered with silver. Directly after he says tl at 
Constantine’s basilica stood close by the monu- 
ment. He describes the spots visited in Jerusa- 
lem in the following order : The Holy Places, the 
Citadel, the Cznaculum, all on Sion ; then the 
basilica of St. Mary (Justinian’s church), the 
Preetorium, the ruins of Solomon’s Temple, and 
Siloam. Arculf, in his account, makes it c ear that 
in his day the western hill bore the name of Sion, 
and that Constantine’s basilica was to the east 
of the Sepulchre, which had before then been 
enclosed within the walls of a church (by Mo- 


* Vita Constantine, lib. iii. 

+ Onomasticon, s.v. Golgotha. 

¢ Ad Euslochium virginem, Ep. cviii. (Ed Migne). 

§ Anton. Mart. xvii—xxiv. 

| Adamnanus de Locis Sanctis (Acta Sanct. Ord. Benod. 
Sec. iii., par. ii., p. 502, &c.). 
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destus). His description of the Sepulchre does 


not in the least with the cave in the Sak- |. 
harah. He sa “that the opening is to the east 


(that in the Sakharah is to the south-east), that 
‘in the middle of this inner rotunda (of the 
church) is a kind of round hut (tegorium), hewn 
out of oneand the same rock, in which thrice 
three men can pray standing.’ This would lead 
us to. conclude that the area of the cave “was 
about thirty-six square feet, or a little more, 
which s very well with the size of the 
chamber in the present Holy Sepulchre ; while 
the area of the Sakharah cave is about 600 square 
feet. Again, Arculf says that the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple was in the neighbourhood of the 
eastern wall (in vicinia muri ab oriente, &c.). 
The mosque el-Aksa, to which Mr. Fergusson 
refers his description, abuts on the southern 
wall. The ‘quadrangular house,’ meanly con- 
structed on the site of Solomon’s Temple by the 
Saracens, ‘with upright boards and large beams,’ 
was probably the hoarding and framework of 
the Tueks of the Rock, which was built 
by Abd-el-Malik, during whose reign Arculf 
visited Jerusalem. The accounts of Wellibald 
and Bernard the monk apply far better 
to the traditional sites than to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sakharah, but it would be too 
lengthy a matter to discuss them minutely. One 
other author must be cited—Eutychius, Patriarch 
of Alexandria—who gives a minute account of 
the capture of Jerusalem by Omar, his visit to 
the sacred rock, and his building a mosque near 
it (probably to the south). Afterward he tells 
us that Abd-el-Malik built, ‘and his son Al-waled 
completed, the Dome of the Rock. 

e above very brief sketch may suffice to 
indicate on how frail a historical basis Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s theories rest. The remarkable dis- 
coveriés of recent explorers, especially of the 
Count de Vogiie, will, I fear, give a still ruder 
shock to his architectural conclusions ; but of 
these there is not space to speak more fully. I 
conclude with an apology for making so many 
assertions without quoting the passages in con- 
firmation of them ; but as I have already done 
so in another place, I trust I may be held excused. 

. G. Bonney. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





CueEmiIcAL Socrery.—March 2.—Professor A. 
W. Williamson, President, in the chair. Mr. 
Arthur Vacher was formally admitted a Fellow 
of the Society, and several new members were 
proposed. Dr. F. Crace Calvert described ‘ 7'he 
Action of Silicate and Carbonate of Soda upon 
Cotton Fibre,’ and showed some pieces of printed 
cotton s in illustration of the injurious action 
of alkalies upon the fabric. The author con- 
siders that the use of silicate of soda as a 
mineral sizing is inexpedient, from the cireum- 
stance that it tends to rot the fabric by depositing 
silica in the cotton cells, and promoting a change 
of its organic structure by the direct action of 
the liberated alkali. In the discussion which 
followed, Professors Abel, Frankland, and Way 
dissented from the view expressed by the author, 
and considered the rottenness induced by silicate 
of soda to be due to the mechanical force 
exerted by the carbonate of soda in the act of 

ization. 

Dr. Calvert then read an interesting paper, in 
which he described a new body obtained b 
Inixing carbolic acid with one-fourth of its bulk 
of water, and exposing to the temperature of 
melting ice. Crystals are formed, which the 
author proves by analysis to consist of the 
bihydrate of phenic alcohol, and to have the 
formula Cig H; 0, 2HO. The chemical pro- 
perties of the new hydrate were said to have a 
ae resemblance to those of glycerine, and, 
like the so-called carbolic acid itself, he thought 
it should be viewed as an alcohol, and not as an 
acid. Dr. yah exhibited some — 
pean of the ordinary and the new hydrate 
of phenyl, which were much admired. / 

fessor A. H. Church, M.A., then gave an 
account of ‘Some Hydrated Cupric Oxychlorides 
from Cornwall.’ From Mr. falling, of Lost- 
withiel, the speaker had lately received a new 
species of atacamite of a turquoise blue colour, 
which proved to contain more water and cupric 
oxide than the ordinary green variety. The 
composition of the new mineral was repre- 
sented thus— 

Cu Ch, 4 Cu He 02, 4 . 

Mr. Church furnished some interestis particulars 
regarding the constitution of sev analogous 
minerals, and gave analyses of Brochantite, 
Langite, and Lyellite; the two latter having 
been recently discovered and identified as new 
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species by Professor Maskelyne. The author 
apeites the correctness of the analytical con- 
clusions deduced by M. Pisani in his recently- 
published account of the last-named mineral, 
and questions the expediency of re-naming it 
‘ Devilline.’ 

Dr. Odling read, for the second time, the pro- 
gramme relating to the election of officers for 


the ensuing year, which will be put to the vote | 0. 
_ priests, the Mollahs, Ishans, and Ehli Takwas, 


at the anniversary meeting, on the 30th instant. 
The titles of the seyer&l papers in hand were 
announced, and the meeting was adjourned. 





t0YAL GEOGRAPHICAL Socrety.—March 13. 
—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, 
in the chair. 

The first paper was ‘On Stereoscopic Maps, 


with a description of the characteristic features 
which distinguish the religious usages and 
observances of the Eastern Mohammedans, such 
as the great number of flags in towns and on 
the roads, and the daily practices of the people 
as to sleeping, travelling, eating, dressing, &c., 
all of which are regulated and vigorously enforced 
by religious injunctions, the lecturer proceeded 
to give some details about the three orders of 


and their respective numbers, course of studies, 
and influence. He observed that the Eastern 


_ fraction of Islam, through the rigid fanaticism 


Taken from Models of Mountainous Countries,’ by | 


Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., and Mr. R. Cameron 
Galton. This was a description of a new applica- 
tion of photography to the delineation of mountain- 
ous districts, whereby stereoscopic slides of the 
ordinary size could be printed forthe use of tourists 
and strategists. The best maps, it was main- 
tained, failed to impart a correct idea of the in- 
equalities of mountainous regions ; this can be 
done only by models in relief, which are, of 
course, too cumbersome to be of use in travelling. 
By taking stereoscopic views of good models 
(previously coated temporarily with white paint), 
and giving an index of names of places on the 
back of each slide, referring to numbers or letters 
on the picture, ail the advantages of a model could 
be given in a portable form, which could be 
viewed with a common eye-glass stereoscope, to 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket. In the case 
of models representing a large area they could be 
divided into squares, and separate stereographs 
taken of each division. Several different methods 
of naming the places on the face of the stereograph 
were mentioned ; but it was remarked that an 
ordinary map could be easily used at the same 
time, and thus supply the required information. 

The second paper was ‘On the Progressing 
Desiccation of Inner Southern Africa,’ by James 
Fox Wilson. The author, who had visited the 
country to which his paper referred, enumerated 
a long list’ of cases which went to prove that the 
basin of the Orange River and the Kalahari 
Desert were gradually becoming deprived of their 
moisture. Streams, fountains, and pools had 
dried up within the memory of man, and the 
remains of old forests, where all is now a parched 
desert, together with several dry river-beds and 
lakes, show that the desiccation had commenced 
long before the birth of the present generation. 
He believed, contrary to Dr. Livingstone, that 
no geological changes were the causes of this 
progressing aridity of the country, as there were 
no signs of volcanic or earthquake agency ; but 
maintained that it was due to the reckless felling 
of timber, during many generations, by the 
natives. The rain-clouds of the region come 
from the East, and, after fertilising California, 
are dissipated over the interior plains by the 
radiating heat of their bare surface, instead of 
depositing the remainder of their moisture. The 
author concluded by insisting upon legislative 
action, on the part of the Cape Government, to 
prevent the destruction of timber and promote 
new plantations. 


Dr. Livingstone described the dry beds of 
ancient rivers, which he had met with in his 
earlier travels, flowing from north to south, with 
their deposits containing fresh-water shells of the 
species now existing in the country, and explained 
the grounds on which he inferred that their 
waters had been let off by fissures caused by sub- 
terranean convulsion. e thought the author 
of the paper had not done justice to the efforts 
of the Colonial Government at the Cape to pro- 
mote the planting of trees. In the Botanical 
Gardens at Cape Town a stock of plants were 
kept for the use of the colonists ; and Eucalypti 
were planted extensively over the country, grow- 
ing in the course of four years to a height of 20 
or 30 feet. 

Colonel G. Balfour and Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe related cases of rapid desiccation ensuing 
on the cutting down of forests in India an 
Turkey. The President, Dr. Kirk, Mr. -¥. 


which pervades it, forms almost an especial sect ; 
and that the inhabitants of those parts believe 
that their country was favoured with the 
descent of the rain of divine knowledge, by 
which it became far superior in sanctity to the 
West, and even to Mecca. After tracing the 


| development of this form of Islam from the 











Galton, and others, also took part in the discus- | 


sion. The President, in adjourning the meeting 
to the 27th of March, announced as the subject 
for that evening the discussion of the question 
of North Polar Exploration. 





Royat Astatic Socrety.—March 6.—Sir E. 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 
Dr. A. Vambéry gave a lecture on the distinc- 


— ious practices of the 
Mohammedans. Beginning 
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tions between the 
Eastern and Western 


| the subject down to the 


reign of the Samanides down to the time of the 
Emperor Timur and his sons, when it reached 
the climax of its power, he contrasted, in con- 
clusion, with this Eastern fanaticism the far more 
tolerant Mohammedanism in Turkey, which, in 
its greater liberality of thought and less strict 
religious observances, has yielded to the influence 
of Christianity and European civilization. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson drew attention to the 
reat importance of the study of the Mohamme- 
ian religion, which is professed by about twenty 
millions of English subjects in India, who, on 
account of their strong religious prejudices, are 
far more difficult to deal with than the Hindoos. 
Speaking of the influences of other creeds and 
observances upon the Islam, he mentioned 
several Mohammedan festivals which were based 
on Pagan rites. Sir Henry also entered on the 
question of burials and tombs, as to which many 
differences exist among the various Mohamme- 
dan sects ; and at his request Dr. Vambéry des- 
cribed some of the practices current in Central 
Asia. 

Aftetsome forcible remarks by Lord Strang- 
ford on several topics connected with the wet - 
ing lecture, such as the practical and literary 
importance of the Persian language to all di- 
rectly concerned in the administration of the 
Indian Empire, the Chairman returned thanks to 
Dr. Vambéry, and adjourned the meeting to the 
20th inst. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INstiTuTE.—March 3.—The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., and afterwards Sir 
Jervoise Jervoise, Part., M.P., in the chair.— 
The Marquis referred to the great loss the Insti- 
tute had sustained in the death of the Duke of 
Northumberland. The Duke had been a princely 
and efficient patron of archeology, and to him 
was owing the production of some of the most 
valuable contributions on the history and anti- 
quities of our country we possess.—Lord Talbot 
de Malahide and Canon Rock having made some 
feeling remarks on the same subject, the Rev. C. 
H. Hartshorne instanced numerous acts of muni- 
ficence on the part of the late inestimable Duke, 
and it was agreed, on his suggestion, which was 
seconded by Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., that 
the Council of the Institute should be requested 
to present to the Duchess an address of condo- 
lence on behalf of the Society.—General Lefroy 
exhibited a large series ot rubbings from the 
chambered tumulus at New Grange, and a few 
from the more recently opened tumulus at 
Dowth, County Meath, and described the most 
important of them.—Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, 
M.P., remarked that ornamentation almost pre- 
cisely similar to one of the examples before the 
meeting exists on a cromlech known as Arthur's 
Stone, between Barmouth and Harlech.—Mr. 
Hartshorne having expressed his belief that con- 


centric circles were to be found only in North- | 


umberland, Lord Talbot, on the authority of 
Dean Greaves, instanced some in the County 
Kerry, and Mr. J. Yates believed they were ona 
stone near Liverpool. The purpose of these 
strange markings had not yet been ascertained 
by archeologists. 

Mr. T. G. Faussett read an elaborate paper 
on the present state of the law relating to 
treasure-trove, giving an historical sketch of 
the practice pursued in reference to buried 
treasure, from the earliest allusions made on 
well-known ‘Cir- 
cular to the Police’ issued by Sir Cornwall 
Lewis in 1860, which authorised the payment 
to finders of ancient coins, gold and silver 
ornaments, and other relics of antiquity, of 
the actual value of the articles, on the same 
being given up to the Crown; and desired 
measures to be taken for the recovery of such 
articles from those who refuse to give them up. 
The law on the subject at present Mr. Faussett 
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stated to be this: The Crown claims all gold, 
silver, and coin found buried or hidden. The 
finder claims everything else—i.e., gold, silver, or 
coin found not hidden, and all other discoveries, 
whether found hidden or not. He combated the 
opinion of those antiquaries who seemed desir- 
ous of increasing facilities for the acquisition of 
treasure-trove by private collectors as against 
the Crown, and expressed his concurrence in the 
main with Sir G. Lewis's scheme, but suggested 
a few reforms, among which is the elimination of 
the police element from the matter, and the sub- 
stitution of the machinery of the Post-office. 
—Lord Talbot mentioned that in Ireland the 
police were effective in the procuring of treasure- 
trove. Its agency works well, and a great num- 
ber of objects had thus been obtained by 
the Royal Irish Academy. He thought that 
in one respect the law relating to treasure-trove 
would be modified for the better if its applica- 
tion were made to all objects of pl wchs, see 
value, instead of being confined, as at present, only 
to gold and silver.—Mr. J. Evans took excep- 
tion to Mr. Faussett’s ruling, that one object did 
not constitute treasure-trove. He instanced 
numerous ill effects that resulted from the opera- 
tions of the present law, and reiterated the 
opinions that he had already expressed in the 
Times on the subject, which tend to vest in the 
finder all objects found. The Post-office ma- 
chinery, he thought, would be found inefficient. 
The law at present wes inimical to the interests of 
private collectors, and he believed that the putting 
an end to private collections would be to crush 
archeological research.—Mr. Sprengel Greaves, 
Q.C., who had drawn up a bill on the subject, 
explained and commented on the legal points of 
the subject. He thought a single object was 
treasure-trove, and that the term is not le 
confined to more than one.—Mr. W. H. Blaaw 
thought the law at present was not altogether 
fair. He recounted the details of the well-known 
Lewes case, on which occasion he was one of the 
committing magistrates, but had afterwards 
signed the prisoner’s petition for release.—Sir 
Jervoise Jervoise had himself suffered from the 
operations of Sir Cornwall Lewis’s ‘ Circular.’ 

rom his liberality in purchasing objects that 
would otherwise have perished, perhaps he had 
suffered. The present law was quite unsuited to 
our times. From a return made annually to the 
House of Commons on his motion, the trifling 
nature of the objects that come into possession 
of the Crown may be seen. 

Mr. E. Greaves, M.P., exhibited a remarkably 
fine chasse of Linioges enamel of the middle of 
the thirteenth century, another—probably Ger- 
man—of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and a triptych, the central ae containing a 
fine setting of Limoges enamel ; Sir T. Winning- 
ton, M.P., a pomander of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; Mr. J. J. Roger, M.P., a piece of plate, hall 
mark 1691, dug up at St. Austell, in Cornwall ; 
Mr. Stuart Knill, a relic-box of ivory, from the 
Yhureh of St. Mathias, Treves; Mr. George 
Scharf, an Italian banner, early Italian, exhibit- 
ing many peculiarities of the Sienese school ; 
Mr. Bernhard Smith, a German hunting-knife, 
dated 1624; Mr. W. W. King, a pewter chalice 
and paten, found on the site of the tower of 
Cheam Church, Surrey, also some fragments of 
cloth of gold and a helmet, temp. James I., from 
the same place. The Rev. D. Gillett sent a 
fragment of glass bottle, of the last century, 
beautifully iridescent, found in Gildestone 
Church, Norfolk ; and Mr. Edwin Keet, a bust 
of a Roman lady, said to be Agrippina. 





British ARcH®OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 8.—Dr. James Copland, F.R.S., V.P., in 
the chair. 

The following associates were elected : Thomas 
Low Blane, Esq., Dover-street ; Morrice Charles 
Jones, Esq., Dale-street, Liverpool ; Dr. 


Frodsham, Victoria-square, Pimlico ; Theodore | 


Kirchaffer, Esq., of the Universities of Tubingen 
and Heidelburg, Great Ormond-street. 


Thanks were returned for various presents to | 


the library. Mr. Gunston exhibited a collection 
of leaden signacula, recently found in London, 
especially on the site of the Old Steel-yard, 
Upper Thames-street ; and Mr. Cuming read a 
psper upon their peculiarities. Many of them 
Were exceedingly interesting, formed of pewter, 
calculated to hold the blood or other relics of 
martyrs, and had representations of the murder 
of St. Thomas A Becket. One vessel exhibited a 
figure of St. Erasmus, with his emblematical 
windlass. An image of St. Edmund the Con- 
fessor was found near the place of his burial at 
Westminster. The costume of the king fixes 
this at the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The remainder were of St. John the 
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Baptist; and the Saviour, the latter as a nimbed 
infant,’ the face only being visible, the body 
covered with a rich pall. It had probably 
belonged to some relics of the Nativity, and is 
of the fourteenth century. The image 
John the Baptist is late im the fourteenth 
century, and found in the p of works now 
going on for the Thames solleaibene It is 
presumed to have been worn as an amulet. 

A paper by Mr. Read, of Ipswich, relating to 
Joseph Groves’s MSS. concerning Ca 
Wolsey, was read, and from the manner in which 
his works appeared accounted for the difficulty 
of obtaining a complete copy. 

Miss Holden, of Swathing Grange, exhibited 
three pennies of William the Conqueror or 
William Rufus, forming portion of the remark- 
able find, in 1838, at uworth, near Win- 
chester. Mr. Bergue sent a minute description 
of the coins, shewing them to have been severally 
minted at Norwich, Taunton, and Dorchester. 

A paper from the Rev. Mr. Kell, on the dis- 
covery of a Roman building at Gurnard’s Bay, 
Isle of Wight, by Mr. J. E. Smith, who sent a 
plan of the building, tessellated pavements, &c., 
&c., specimens and drawings of the pottery and 
other utensils obtained. The paper gave rise to 
considerable discussion, and the examination 
will be further pursued. 





PuHoToGRAPHICc Socrety. — Mareh 14. — Mr. 
J. Glaisher, V.P., F.R.S., in the chair. Viscount 
Hawarden, Messrs. Thomas Sopwith, F.R.S., 
and George Dawson, were elected members of 


the Society. 
Mr. Cooper, jun., read a paper on the Wothly 
type process.—Mr. George arton Simpson 


read a paper on a new method of printing, and 
in the preparation and use of collodio-chloride 
of silver.—These papers elicited an animated 
discussion, in which several members took part, 
Mr. Mayall declaring that the pictures produced 
by Mr. Simpson’s process were the finest of any 
he had ever seen. The thanks of the Society 
were given especially to Mr. Simpson for his having 
presented his discovery to the public free of any 
patent restriction. 





Sratisticau Socrety, March 15.—The thirty- 
first anniversary meeting was held at 12 St. 
James’s-square, when the Fellows elected the 
Council for the ensuing session—viz., President : 
The Right Hon. Lord Houghton. Council: C. 
Babbage, F.R.S. ; Colonel George Balfour ; *A. 
J. Beresford-Hope; Sir J. Boileau, Bart, F.R.S. ; 
*W. J. Bovill ; a ovind W. Camps, M.D. ; J. 
Caird, M.P. ; E. Chadwick, C.B. ; L. E, Court- 
ney; W. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; Right 
Hon. Earl Fortescue ; W. A. Guy, M.B. ; J. T. 
Hammick ; F. Hendriks ; J. Heywood, F.R.S. ; 
W. B. Hodge; C. Jellicoe; *F. Jourdan ; L. 
Levi, F.S.A.; W. G. Lumley, LL.M. ; M. H. 
Marsh, M.P. ; *G. Moffatt, M.P.; Sir R. L 
Murchison, K.C.B., G.C.St.8., D.C.L., LL.D. ; 
W. Newmarch, F.R.S. ; F. Purdy ; Col. W. H. 
Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; W. Tite, M.P. ; *H. 
Tuke, M.D. ; Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. 
(Those marked * are new members.) T'reasurer: 
W. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Hon. Secre- 
taries: W. A. Guy, M.B.; W. G. Lumley, 
LL.M. ; F. Purdy. 





Roya Institute OF British ARCHITECTS. 
—Special General Meeting, March 6.—Professor 
T. L. Donaldson, President, in the chair—to take 
into consideration the recommendation of the 
Council with respect to the award of the Royal 
Gold Medal, the Institute Medals, and other 
special prizes for the year 1864, and their re- 
commendation with reference to the medals for 
the year 1865. 

The resolution of the Council containing their 
recommendation with reference to the award of 
the Royal Gold Medal. was first read. After some 
discussion, it was decided that the Royal Gold. 
Medal should be awarded to James Pennethorne 


Esq., Fellow. 

‘he .xepert of the Council relative to the 
designs and drawings received in competition 
for the Institute medal, the Soane medallion, 
the late Sir F. E. Scott’s special prize, and the 
Students’ prize in books, was then read, and the 
prizes adjudged. 





EDINBURGH. 

SocieTy oF ANTIQUARIES OF ScoTLAND,— 
March 13.—Professor J. Y. Simpson, V.P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. W. Brown, and Mr. W. Sim, of Lunan 
Bank, Forfarshire, were elected Fellows; and 
the Rev. William Greenwell Durham, and the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Ruthin, North Wales, were 
elected corresponding members. 
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The ge communications were read :— 


1. ‘Notice of an Underground Circular House 
Recently Excavated in the Ta Torwood, 
Stirlingshire.’ By Colonel Dundas. 


This remarkable structure was discovered in 
a conical hill in the Torwood, from which 
there is an extensive view in all directions. It 
is of an i circular shape, and is about 
106 feet in circumference. The floor is the solid 
rock, from which the walls rise to a height of from 
8 to 11 feet. In the wall are many square 
holes ; and an inner wall, forming a | runs 
round the whole building, at about half its height. 
There are two entrances, approached by passages 
in the wall ; and the tappock is surrounded on 
the outside by two, and in one place three walls. 

Among the objects found on the floor were 
peaieas of querns, stone whorls, stones slightly 

ollowed out in the centre, and three stones 
marked with the curious concentric circles which 
have recently been discovered on the rocks in 
Northumberland and elsewhere. In the same 
neighbourhood another somewhat similar under- 

ound house has been recently observed, and is 
in the course of being cleared eut by Colonel 
Dundas. 

Professor Simpson submitted to the meeting 
drawings of the sculptured rocks in Northumber- 
land, from the work of Mr. Tate, of Alnwick, 
jens printed for the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club. 

2. ‘Account of a Group of Artificial Islands or 
Crannogs in the Loch of Dowalton, Wigtonshire.’ 
By Mr. J. Stuart, secretary. 

The author gave illustrations of early strengths 
similar in character to the crann and 
that the main difference between the islands of 
Scotland and the pile buildings of Switzerland 
was, that the former were mostly to be ed 
as fastnesses for occasional retreat, while the 
latter were the settled abodes of commu- 
nities, living not in isolated dwellings amid the 
waters, but on extensive platforms. connected 
with the shore by gangways. Mr. Stuart 
believed that all the remains found at Dowalton 
were to be referred to the occupation of a very 
early period, and he suggested that the neigh- 
bourhood of a Roman town and population 
at Whithorn might account for the ai 
of a bronze dish of Roman work, however its 
transit was accomplished. In conelusion, he 
stated his belief that stockaded islands had at one 
time been very numerous in Scotland, and he gave 
notices of several only recently destroyed, and 
of many which yet remain. He expresed a 
strong hope that the Society might be furnished 
with lists of all such islands, and with details of 
their mode of construction, and pointed to the 
example of Sir William Maxwell, who had 
afforded every facility for the careful examination 
of the structures at Dowalton, and had placed ~ 
the whole of the relics discovered there in the 
National Museum, with the intention of adding 
any objects which subsequent research may 
bring to light. A unique structure of the class 
of crannogs in a moss near Applegarth was des- 
cribed in a memorandum by Dr. Arthur Mit- 
chell. It consists of a platform of oak trees 
resting on moss, and covered by moss of six or 
seven feet in depth. . The platform is covered 
with layers of brick, twig, and bracken, and so 
far as uncovered is about 150 feet in length, by 
20 or 30 in width, with theappearances of a heart 
at one point. The logs, however, are not bound 
together, and it is difficult to understand the 
state of the site when the structure was erected. 

Mr. Sim, of Culter Mains, deseribed a ruined 
crannog in the parish of Culter, now known as 
the Green Know. The site of it was formerly 
called the Cranney Moss. 





MANCHESTER. 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SocrETy.— 
Feb. 21.—Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, inthe chair. Mr. Worthington was elected 
a member. 

M. Breguet, of Paris, exhibited and explained 
the construction of Dumas’ Lamp for use in 
coal mines, the principle of which consists in 
the employment of the light from a Geissler’s 
vacuum tube, excited by a small Ruhmkorff’s in- 
duction coil. ; 

Professor Roscoe described the mode of i 
the sealed bulbs, containing exactly rn valkaaal 
of chlorine and hydrogen gases, which he em- 
ployed for exhibiting the chemical combination 
of these gases effected by the action of light. 

A paper, ‘On a New Form of Roof for Dye- 
houses,’ by Mr. John TKom; communicated by 
the President, was read. 

The object of the present communication is 
to describe the construction of a roof for build- 
ings in which there is a good deal of vapour, so 
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as to produce the minimum amount of conden- 
sation of such vapour inside the buildings, and 
thus avoid the production of drops, as well as 


the minor evil of an obscure atmosphere. : 
e Action of 


A pa was also read ‘On 
Caustic on Ethylic and sven ge Alcohol,’ 
by Mr. A. — communica by Dr. E. 
Schunck, F.R.S. 


Photographic Section.—Jan. 5.—Mr. J. Side- 
botham in the chair. Mr. E. C. Buxton was 
elected a member.—Some enlarged 3 ge 
by Dr. Van Monkhoven were exhibited. The 
original negatives were four inches square, and 
some of the enlargements upwards of forty-four 
inches. —Some imens of panoramic pictures 
taken by Mr. J os Johnson with his pantascopic 
camera were exhibited. 

Mr. Dancer read a paper ‘Qn the Exhibition, 
Stereoscopically, of Photograph on a Large 
Scale.’ Tiegeume were exhibited of the single 
image prism stereoscope, the double reflecting 
stereoscope, and the opera glass stereoscope in- 
struments devised by Sir David Brewster for 
uniting binocular pictures for the use of lectures, 
&e. me beautiful stereoscopic transparencies 
were cut in two, and each half placed in its _— 
tion in oxhydrogen lanterns mounted with achro- 
matic object glasses. The half stereographs were 
then projected in juxtaposition on a long screen, 
and to realise the proper stereoscopic effect, the 
members were supplied with achromatised pris- 
matic stereoscopes which had been prepared ex- 
seme ag the purpose. Mr. Dancer made some 
remarks on the perfection which the lenticular 
stereoscope had attained by the employment of 
achromatic lenses, and urged the necessity of 
nary ay age and opticians agreeing to uniform 
oci for the lenses of stereoscopic cameras and 
stereoscopes, as it was only by viewing the 
pictures with lenses of equivalent foci to those 
with which they were taken that they got a 
truthful representation. If that rule were ob- 
served, the objects would have the same apparent 


‘. magnitude as they would have to the eyes of a 


person standing on the spot from whence the 
view was pho hed ; that well-known rule 


was too uen orgotten. 

Feb. one cd P. Joule, F.R.S., V.P. of the 
Section, in the chair. 

Mr. Brothers exhibited a stereoscopic pic- 
ture of the Blue John Mine in Derbyshire, 
which he had taken by aid of the magne- 
sium light, giving an exposure of five minutes. 
The negative was slightly fogged, owing to 
the lenses not having been wiped when des- 
cending from the cold atmosphere of the surface 
into the mine, which is some 3 to 400 feet below 
it. The dense fumes of magnesia caused by so 
long an exposure-prevented another trial. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Marcu 20. 
Astatic, at 3.—5 New Burlington Street. The Rev. A. Tien will 
read portions of his MS. work, entitled ‘The Mysteries of the 
Druze Religion Unveiled.’ 


Rovat Coutece or Surcrons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘ On 
the Mammalia ey. , 


? Professor Huxley. 


Britis Ancurrects, at 8.--9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Menicat, at 8.—32a George Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, Marca 21, 
Rovat Iwstirvrioy, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Recent British 
Philosophy :’ Professor Masson. 


Crvit Enorneens, at 8.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 
Discussion upon ‘ Drainage of Paris’ and ‘ Metropolitan 
System of Drainage.” 

Eruyovoeicat, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Trafal uare. 
1. ‘On the Arctic Highlanders? Mr. C- Markham. on 
the Esquimaux :’ Dr. 


Patnooeicat, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


Sratisricar, at 8.—12 St. James’s Square. ‘On the Statistical 
porte Fiscal Definition of the Word me :’ Professor Rogers, 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 22. 
Rorat Cottece or Surcrons, at 4.--Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘On 
the Mammalia :’ Professor Huxley. 
Rovat Socrery or Lrrerarvre, at 4.30.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 
Loxpoy Ixstiretiox, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 
GeovoaicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Socrerr or Arrs, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the Preser- 
Forme fporaal avast thes Soe aS 
an - 
peditions :’ MG. C. Steel. = ves 
AxcnxzoLocicaL Association, at 8.—32 Sackville Street. ‘On 
Moated Inclosures at Brampton Old Hall, Suffolk:’ Mr. 
ton Rix, ‘ Notes on Torques :’ Mr. H. Syer Cuming. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 23. 


Rovat Iwysrirvriox, at 3.—Al ‘ 
British Philosophy * Pro Eumedte Street. On Recent 


Purvosoruicat Cuivr, at 6. 
Anrtiqvanirs, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Royvat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
ihe ai FRIDAY, Marcu 24. 
aL Cotuece or Scre at 4.—Lincoln’ ‘ 
eine ’ — “ coln’s Inn Fields. ‘ On 
vat Insrirvrion, at &.—Albemarle s 
Art should be Isched at rest. ef Works of 
SATURDAY, Mancn 25, 


Rovat Ixsmrctiox, at 3.—Albemarle ¥ 
vous System. Pr, he 1 Street. ‘On the Ner 


Rovat Boramic, at 3.45,—Inner Circle, Regent's Park. 





ART. 


—_——— 


MRS. CAMERON’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BOUT a year ago we called attention to Mr. 
W. elds remarkable photographs of emi- 
nent living painters. Since these appeared a 
new series 0 eres. by this gentleman’s 
upil, Mrs. Cameron, has been published by 
essrs. Colnaghi. These sun-pictures are distin- 
ished from all others (save the calotypes _ 
» moe in the early days of wage sie ae by Mr. 
D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh) by the evidence of 
knowledge and taste brought to bear upon the 
several arrangements of the subject. The vulgar, 
pretentious backgrounds of the professional photo- 
grapher are utterly banished. The subject fills 
the square of the picture, and the relief is natu- 
ral, and consequently agreeable. The unpleasin 
literalness which it appears to be the object of al 
photographers to produce is shortly dispensed 
with, by boldly placing the sitter out of focus, 
and instead of fixing his head in a vice, he is en- 
couraged to sit in a natural and unconstrained 
manner. A good lens, carefully prepared chemi- 
cals, clever manipulation, and ordinary day- 
light, are essential to the production of these, in 
common with all other photographs; but the 
result of these conditions of success is widely 
different ; for while what is called photographic 
portraiture, under the direction of the profes- 
sional practitioner, is almost invariably vulgar, 
levelling, and literal, it becomes in the hands of 
these cultivated artists at once highly character- 
istic and deeply suggestive. 

That photography is destined to exercise great 
influence upon certain branches of art, and to 
render immense services to all, is only now 
beginning to be felt. Artists have been rather 
0 ame to look upon it with a feeling of 
jealousy and dislike, under a mistaken impres- 
sion that in some way or other it would affect 
disastrously their interests and practice. The 
mission of destruction which it was intended to 
carry into effect has long since been accomplished ; 
it has swept ruthlessly away a great heap of bad 
miniature painting, and it has destroyed many 
pet canons of art ; but in return it has gathered 
up and appropriated to its service many insigni- 
ficant artists, who would probably have starved 
in the practice of their profession ; and it has 
set forth the infinite fulness as well as the beauty 
of nature, sufficiently to break down and destroy 
for evermore the conventionalities which had 
taken such strong hold on the minds of artists 
and patrons alike, for some time before its dis- 
covery electrified the world. 

The plainest use that may be made of photo- 
graphy, as applied to the needs of artists, 1s that 
which recommends itself to the attention of the 
portrait painter. This branch of art is precisely 
that which had become most debased at the time 
of Daguerre’s discovery ; yet portrait painters 
have hitherto been distingulahed by their steady 
refusal to receive any assistance from the mar- 
vellous agent placed so opportunely at their dis- 

. The more eminent members of this branch 
of the profession have pooh-poohed a real revela- 
tion, and the consequence of their act may be 
seen in the vapid portraiture of the day, which 
is at the best but a weak imitation of Reynolds, 
or Gainsborough, or Lawrence, entirely desti- 
tute of the power of either, and at the 
worst a mere setting forth of the costume 
and affectations of wealthy clients. The less 
gifted or less fortunate portrait painters, 
including the majority of those who practised 
miniature fe have set themselves to work 
to spoil and disfigure the results of photography, 
by colouring the impressions in oils or water 
colours. We all know to what an extent this has 
been carried, and what a manufacture this kind 
of portraiture has become. Here and there the 
new process has been put to its right use, and 
has n applied, with marked success, to the 
elucidation of the manifold difficulties of por- 
traiture by conscientious painters ; and it has to 
some extent also been applied to the restoration 
of miniature painting on ivory. But wherever 
it has been rightly used, it has been used as the 
handmaid of portraiture by a skilled artist, and 
not as a foundation or ‘ground for painting on. 
It can never be too often or too strongly pro- 
claimed that a coloured photograph is a spoiled 
hotograph. All that marks it as a true and 
teral image is weakened, if not destroyed. No 
good colours can possibly be produced on the 

lack und of a photographic impression— 
no cultivated eye can look on the t of such 
ican with pleasure. The practice of stip- 
pling and colouring photographs must give place 
to something infinitely better ; possibly, though 
not immediately, to a resurrection of the art of 
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miniature painting, more resplendent and truth- 
ful than it has ever existed either in our days or 
in the days of our fathers. 

The best of our miniature painters ceased to 
practise their art when photographic miniatures 
came into fashion, and took up the practice of 
oils. We cannot say that they were driven 
from their ground, because no work at all com- 
parable to that of Thorburn and Wells has been 
produced since they retired from the field. That 
they did so retire is in every way to be re- 
gretted, as it is only by artists of this calibre 
that the valuable aid of photography can be 
rapidly seized and turned to account. It may 
be laid down as an axiom, that no perfect re- 
semblance to an individual can be possible where 
the structure of the skull and the right disposi- 
tion of the features are not accurately repre- 
sented. Compliance with these conditions is 
more rare than is generally supposed, and more 
difficult than is usually imagined. They were 
notably wanting in the portraits of our most 
celebrated miniature painters, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of those by Sir William Ross ; 
and in this one respect photography took them 
at a disadvantage ; but only because they were 
indisposed to avail relieves he of it as a means 


to supply their most urgent need. 


A photograph is, whatever else may be urged 
against it, a likeness ; a resemblance, that is never 
mistaken by servants or children, always the most 
honest and unbiassed judges. It renders accu- 
rately the form of the skull and the disposition 
of the features; more than this we shall look 
for in vain. Colour and expression must 
esult from the artist’s faculty ; but all these 
are useless, without the basis of truth of form, 
which we know is not, and never has been, 
beyond the reach of the greatest artists, though 
requiring for its mastery in each particular indi- 
dual represented a great sacrifice of time and 
labour. By the discovery of photography this 
basis is supplied, in every case, instantly, and 
with an accuracy unattainable by any human 
skill and effort. It is hardly conceivable that a 
discovery so useful to artists, so important espe- 
cially to portrait painters, should have been left 
to the manipulation of small tradesmen and in- 
capable artists. What wonder if we are weary 
and sick of the sight of all the vulgar produc- 
tions, and ashamed of the base uses to which 
this miraculous process has been applied. We 
ter A believe that rule and compass and camera 
lucida have been more used and appreciated by 
painters than the discovery which appears to be 
specially adapted to supply the more common 
needs of their practice. 


That photographic impressions have been, for 
the most part, mere records of the bald facts of 
nature, may be accounted for by the absence 
of taste, and ignorance of pictorial requirements 
in the great majority of those whose employment 
it has been to produce them. Wherever an 
artist has turned his attention to the subject, 
the result of his experiments has made manifest 
unlooked-for capabilities in the process. We 
have already alluded to the calot of Mr. 
D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh, who, about the year 
1848, before the discovery of the collodion 
process, produced a series of pictures, chiefly 
portraits of distinguished Scotchmen and groups 
of Newhaven \ sae ay which remind us of 
Rembrandt and Reynolds, so suggestive are they 
of the chiaroscuro of those great — ters. An 
interval of many years elapsed, during which, 
notwithstanding great improvements were made 
in the working of the process, nothing was 
produced at all comparable to these calotypes 
in point of pictorial effect. A hateful uni- 
formity of hard, literal appearances, more false 
than true, has marked the productions of pro- 
fessional photographers, who, not being artists 
themselves, have been unable to feel the 
value of obscurity’ and repose. Within the 
last two years, however, Mr. Wynfield first 
has shown us, in his admirable heads of living 

ainters, how, by the application of an artist's 

owledge, a photograph may be produced 
which, while retaining all that is worth 
having in matters of fact, may at the same time 
be suggestive and pictorial; and now Mrs. 
Cameron, following in his wake, yet originating 
a new class of subjects, has shown us what a 
valuable agent in the interpretation of nature, 
and what a suggestive commentary on works of 
art, a photograph may really become. 


The photographs eee ey by Mrs. Cameron 
now at Messrs. Colnaghi’s consist chiefly of 
groups of beautiful women and children, ar- 

after the fashion of the old pictures, and 
with a sculptural simplicity of composition. 
Among them are various groups representing the 
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Madonna and infant Christ, which are doubly 
valuable, as we may gather from them a 
tolerable idea of the natural models from 
which Raphael and Da Vinci might have 
worked ; and see how, by careful selection of 
beauties and elimination of defects, their repre- 
sentations of common nature partook of the 
divine. Two fine groups, representing the Wise 
and the Foolish Virgins, are well worthy 
of special notice, for the care bestowed on their 
arrangement, the beauty of the models, and the 
suggestive character of the compositions. Besides 
the groups to which we have called attention, 
there will be found among the collection por- 
traits of Tennyson, De Vere, Spedding, Henry 
Taylor, Holman Hunt, and others, produced, 


like Mr. Wynfield’s, by a careful avoid- 
ance of accurate focussing, and by atten- 
tion to pictorial necessities. These pho- 


tographs are, we believe, the result of ex- 
periments made in the country at consider- 
able cost, and in some measure to cover this, 
they are now offered for sale at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s. The prices are extremely moderate, 
ranging from five to ten shillings—adopted partly 
also to save the author from the sacrifices en- 
tailed upon all amateur photographers by the in- 
discriminate applications for copies made by 
admiring but inconsiderate friends. 








ART NOTES. 
SALE OF MR. BLACKBURN’S GALLERY. 


The collection of ancient and modern pictures 
and water-colour drawings formed by Mr. Thomas 
Blackburn, of Liverpool, has just been dis- 

osed of by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 

AINTINGS : Lot 64. P. H. Calderon, A.R.A : 
The Gaoler’s Daughter, an incident of the French 
Revolution ; size, 15in. by 12in. Sold for 100 
guineas. 65. H. B. Willis : Landscape—Morn- 
ing on the Welsh Hills, with cattle and figures; 
30in. by 48in. ; 155 guineas. 68. Thomas Cres- 
wick, R.A.: Mountain Stream ; 24in. by 18in. ; 
120 guineas. 69. J. F. Lewis, A.R.A: A Scene 
in Cairo ; a Fakeer at the entrance to a Mosque ; 
175 guineas. 70. Richard Wilson: A Classic 
Landscape, with figures ; 28in. by 35in. ; 115 

ineas. 73. P. F. Poole, R.A. : Ferdinand and 
Miranda, from the ‘Tempest ; 10in. by 8in. ; 
and the Travellers’ Rest; 10in. by 12.; 131 
guineas. WATER-COLOUR Drawines: 95 and 
96. Birket Foster : The Cottage-door, and 
the companion drawing, Shelling Peas; size 
of each, 7hin. by 5hin ; 1324 guineas. 97. 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A: Damascus; 9}in. 
by 14hin. ; 120 guineas. 102. Birket Foster : 
Cottage at Hambledon, Surrey; 7in. by 
10in. ; 115 guineas. 109. S. Prout: Gateway, 
Prague ; 18$1n. by 12fin. ; 100 guineas. 112. J. W. 
Whittaker: Moorland Scene, North Wales; 17in. 
by 29}in. ; 128 guineas. 115. F. W. Topham: 
Spanish Peasants ; 15in. by 12}in. ; 101 guineas. 
120-1. David Cox : An English Homestead, and 
the companion drawing, The Return from La- 
bour; size of-. each,- 18hin. by 25hin; 126 
guineas. 122. :-Copley Fielding: An English 
Landscape ; 15}in. ‘by 20in. ; 258 guineas. 124. 
William Hunt: Black Grapes and Spanish 
Chesnuts ; 7in. by 8in. ; 95 guineas. 125. J. 
H. Mole: The Stepping-stones ; 22in. by 34in. ; 
115 guineas. 126. Same artist: Home; 26in. 
by 42in. ; 148 guineas ; 128. T. M. Richardson : 
Lake of Como; ldin. by 24in.; 90 guineas ; 
133. Edward Duncan: Snowdon ; 13in. by 20in. ; 
102 guineas. 134. Frederick Goodall, R.A: The 
Well in the Desert; 14in. by 2]in. ; 115 guineas. 
138. Birket Foster: Landscape with sheep, and 
children carrying water; 8in. by  Illin. ; 
135 guineas. 140. T. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A : 
Canterbury Meadows, with cattle and sheep ; 
17in. by 29in.; 128 guineas. 143. Edward 
Duncan: The Tempest; 27in. by 40in. ; 160 

ineas. 146. Louis Haghe: A Marriage in 
the Cathedral at Bruges; l4in. by llin.; 81 
ineas. 147. Birket Foster: Hayfield, near 
tley ; Sin. by llin. ; 145 guineas ; 148. David 
Roberts, R.A. : Heidelberg ; 8in. by 12in. ; 77 
nineas. 151. John Gilbert: The Dunmow 

litch ; .13in. by llin.; 105 guineas. 153. 
Louis Haghe: The Doge Andrew Dandolo 
Leaving the Church of St. Mark, after 
taking the Cross ; 5lin. by 43in.; exhibited in 
1863 ; 455 guineas. 154. Frederick Goodall, 
R.A.: Farm-yard in Brittany ; 13in. by 18in. ; 
96 guimeas. 155-6. Birket Foster : The Gleaners, 
and the companion drawing, The Young Nurse, 
each Jin. by 5in. ; 145 guineas. 158. John Gil- 
bert, 1863: Christmas in the Olden Time, one 
of the series illustrative of the ballad of ‘The 
Old English Gentleman ;’ 20in. by 26in., copy- 
right reserved; 280 guineas. 159. Louis Haghe, 
1863. : Benvenuto Cellini and Francis L at Fon- 








tainebleau ; 30in. by 39in., 320 guineas. 160. 
H. B. Willis.: Early Morning ; 18in. by 30in ; 
exhibited in 1863 ; 145 guineas. 161. William 
Hunt : Plums, Apples, and Sprig of Sloes ; 7in. 
by llin. ; 136 guineas. 162. "Birket Foster : 
Landscape and Cottage, with a girl taking cattle 
to water ; 5in. by Tin. ; 84 guineas. 163. Copley 
Fielding: The Grange, Borrodale; 19in. by 
16in. ; 120 guineas. The whole realised 8,763/. 
15s. 

Mr. F. M. Brown’s exhibition of his own col- 
lected works was opened to the public on Mon- 
day, at 191, Piccadilly. It contains many works 
of interest, especially the large picture of 
‘Work,’ on which the artist has been closely 
occupied for many years. Our notice of the ex- 
hibition is deferred till next week. 

YESTERDAY se’nnight the Byzantine and Li- 
moge enamels, at the Pourtalés sale, realised 
considerable prices. A frame containing six 
pieces of Limoges enamel, four of which repre- 
sent the Saviour kneeling in the garden, pre- 
peror to receive the bitter cup which the angel 

rings him, and the Apostles asleep ; and the 
other two, Christ, after the resurrection, appear- 
ing to the Apostles, Thomas touching one of 
his wounds; and Jesus holding the Cross, 
having destroyed the gates of hell, delivering the 
just. On one of the gates lying on the ground 
is a demon prostrate, while two of his com- 
panions are still endeavouring to oppose the Di- 
vine will. This composition, supposed to be one 
of the finest of the kind in existence, and in 
perfect preservation, was knocked down at 
10,600f. A Limoges enamel portrait of Henry 
d’Albret, King of Navarre, on a blue ground, 
clad in black, wearing the order of St. 
Michael and a cap with a plume of white 
feathers, signed ‘L. L.,’ standing for Leonard 
the Limousin, and dated 1556, sold for 10,000f. 
An enamel of Byzantine workmanship, set 
in a square frame, representing St. George, in 
armour, striking the dragon with his spear, his 
horse tied to a tree behind him, the frame of 
copper gilt, ornamented with arabesques placed 
alternately with the heads of saints, brought 
9,100f. Two small Limoges enamels framed, 
one representing St. Elizabeth and the Virgin, 
and the other the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, sold for 2,000f. A curious race name 4 
of Limoges enamel, the inside representing the 
four Evangelists carried on clouds, and eight 
children on the outside, signed Pierre Nouaillier, 
——- 800f. A round bowl of blue glass, of 
Tenetian manufacture, and ornamented with 
coloured enamels, sold for 2,500f. 


MUSIC, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—A 
WORD ABOUT HERR JOACHIM. 


WORD of welcome, chiefly, so far as he is 

gee ate concerned—for there are, as a 
French writer said the other day, sommités artis- 
tiques as well as sommités of other sorts, and of 
these Herr Joachim is one. To such areception as 
was given to him on his first appearance last week 
in St. James’s Hall nothing that can be said in 
these columns can add emphasis. We can only 
repeat in type the welcome ~— in a 
simpler and a a ge way by a face to 
face meeting. If the due _ recognition of 
honest merit is its best, or one of its 
best rewards, Herr Joachim may be said 
to have won the prize. Such a prize is by no 
means easy to win; least of all among quiet,, 
steady-going English folk. We have indeed 
our gusts of fashion, swaying from time to time 
the popular taste, but these affect chiefly the 
lighter forms of public entertainment. The 
demand for the graver kind of music is 
little touched by them. ‘Classical’ art— 
would that it could be christened by some 
less repellent name !—is the pursuit, for the 
most part, of serious people. Their likes 
and dislikes take some time to form, and it is not 
one ordeal, but along series of many, spread over 
many years, which musicians like Wace Joachim 
must pass, before he can be recognised as a leader 
among the artist-brotherhood. Such recognition 
is most worth having when it comes unsought, 
as we think we may say it has come to 
Herr Joachim. The art-world is full enough— 
though not fuller, perhaps, than other worlds 
—of self-seeking, of small ambitions, of the 
baser ‘commercial’ spirit, and it is pleasant 
to see a career showing just the opposite of 
all this crowned with a success which no man 
grudges or disputes. We trench closely, in 
saying this, on the delicate limits of personal 
allusion, but the lesson is one which it is as well 
not to lose, in the interests of art and of all true 
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artists, sommités or not. The moral of it is, 
indeed, old enough. Plato’s perpetual anti- 
thesis about being wise and seeming wise, 
knowing and seeming to know, is true of 
fiddling as much as of philiestitiohie. The strug- 
gle of most artistic careers is to seem to bea great 
artist. Even when the artistic power attained is 
real, and not seeming, the use it is put to shows 
that the ambition to be thought great has been 
the main stimulus to work. But examples like 
Herr Joachim reniind us that the best way, after 
all, to be thought a great artist, is to be one. 


A genuine devotion to the art, as to a sacred 
ministry of beauty, is the best strengthener of 
the artistic faculty. The power gathered by self- 
suppression can give even plain talent the inspi- 
ration of genius. But the mad thirsting after 
fame for fame’s sake, who shall say how many 
of the tragedies of genius have come from this? 
Every art has had its Haydons and its Chatter- 
tons, its stories of careers blighted by the 
passion for seeming, the desire to astonish the 
vulgar world by the flash of a passing celebrity. 
For this sentiment, this type of art, as ap- 
ylied to matters musical, there is a special name. 
t is called ‘ virtuosity ’—a relic, we suppose, of 
that miserable artistic vocabulary current in the 
last century, which regarded art as a ‘fancy,’ 
and treated the products of human genius chiefly 
according to their capacity for being ticketed 
and put under glass cases as articles of vertu 
—that is, as a testimony to the elegant taste of 
their possessor. ‘ Virtuosity’ regards music as 
a means of glorifying the cleverness of the artist, 
just as the Strawberry-hill or Walpolian view 
of sculpture and painting regarded those arts as 
providential arrangements for distinguishing the 
upper classes from the proletaires. The little 
zood it has done to music is limited to the de 
in which it has helped to enlarge the limits of 
mechanical attainment. The harm it has done 
to the art—that is, to the world in relation to 
the art—by degrading the business of producing 
music into an entertaining craft, has been, on the 
other hand, infinite. Against this vice of ‘ vir- 
tuosity’ such playing as Herr Joachim’s, such a 
career as his, is a ap eer protest. Forthis pro- 
fession of playing the fiddle—the fiddle being, it 
must be remembered, the mechanism b which 
some of the greatest of human creations have to 
be interpreted to the world—has been peculiarly 
infected with this vice. We may see sometimes, 
most of us have seen, artists of great fame and 
of real power whose every note betrays that they 
think of their art solely or chiefly as a con- 
trivance for displaying their own cleverness. Your 
virtuoso proper exhibits this not only in every 
stroke of his bow, every turn of his wrist, but in 
the manner in which he walks on and off his plat- 
form, in the air with which he bows to his 
audience. And when he plays, you will feel in- 
stinctively that he is not displaying the beauty of 
the music by his skill, but Eaplaring his skill in 
the music. You will feel the same if he is but 
leading a quartett. In every stroke, strong and 
masterly as it may be, you will detect a subtle 
emphasis of self-obtrusion—an extra turn, or 
pig ae pressure, which seems to say to 
the listeners, ‘Never mind these three re- 
spectable people— listen to me—I am the 
artiste, the virtuoso. See what a charming tone 
this is—how cleverly I did that cadence—how 
neatly I got through that double stopping.’ 
In Herr Joachim’s playing, on the contrary—we 
name him as the best type we know of the other 
class—you have the artist absorbed in the music. 
You see mechanical resources which might 
furnish the armouries of half-a-dozen virtuosi 
used without the least apparent consciousness of 
having anything to display. The player is 
wrapped up in the music, and he carries the 
listener with him right into the heart of what he 
is playing. When hearing Beethoven, you think 
only of Beethoven, or perhaps not even so; but 
only of the music. The result so absorbs you, that 
you forget the process, and it is only when you 
deliberately watch the process that you have lei- 
sure to note how marvellous it is. This is real 
art. The man who has reached this point has 
attained a power over men. The virtuoso’s craft 
is but the jugglery which makes small children 
wonder. 

If we were asked to name the qualities which 
have distinguished Herr Joachim’s playing 
above that of his fellow artists, we should say 
they are chiefly two; the first a marvellous 
solidity and firmness of delivery, the second 
(this being perhaps the source of the first) his com- 
plete appropriation of the ideas of the com ’ 
A sense of complete mastery pervades it all and 
a feeling that we are recone! immediately into 
rapport with the composer. The music sounds 
not as if he were playing it to us line by line, so 
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Jurieux, as a French journalist has it. 





much as if he had made it-all his own, and were 
delivering it to us impromptu. We know no 
per —gen playing gives this impression in 
like degree. It is the very antithesis of 
the ‘expressional’ style, or style in which the 
conceptions of the composer are modified by the 
individuality of the player. The individuality 
of the player is here merged. He gives us not 
Beethoven coloured by Joachim, but the identity, 
as the metaphysicians would say, of Beethoven 
and Joachim. 
It is at the Monday Concerts that this master 
among executive musicians is now delighting his 
ish admirers—English friends, we should 
rather say. We might enlarge, week by week, 
upon these admirable musical evenings. It will 
be enough to say, for the present, that the music 
of last Monday, with Herr Joachim, Herr Ries, 
Mr. Webb, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Hallé, pianist, 
to play it, was the very best, probably, which 
the world could now produce. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE National Choral Society performed the 
* Lobgesang’ of Mendelssohn and the ‘Stabat’ 
of Rossini to a very large audience on Wednes- 
day evening. Mr. Sims Reeves sang the tenor 
music in the first work, but his place was filled 
by Mr. W. Cooper in the second. This arrange- 
ment we perplexed the andience, and it 
was scarcely fair to Mr. Cooper to force his 
singing of ‘Cujus Animam ’ into such close con- 
tact with Mr. Reeves’ unsurpassable delivery of 
the great ‘Watchman’ scene. Miss Pyne, save 
only for a little fatigue shown in an occasional 

inching from a high note, was singing at her 
best. iss eprom “2 Mr. Thomas — the 
remaining solo t is a pity, by the way, 
that a choir which can sing an po ile A difficult 
chorus, such as ‘The night is departing,’ well, 
will not take pains to master the closing fugue 
in the ‘Stabat.’ On this occasion the organ did 
duty for the singers. 

A DISTRESSING report has been in circulation 
during the past week as to the illness of Signor 
Giuglini at St. Petersburg. It is alleged that 
the popular tenor has become raving mad—/ou 

But it 
should be added that this statement has been 
positively contradicted ; and cage | the 

dlessness of a similar rumour, of which a 

ous composer was made the subject, a little 

while back, we may hope that this story, teo, is 
the product of exaggeration or mistake. 


Tue English ra season at Covent-garden 
closes to-night. Rumour says that the financial 
results would have been poor but for the help of 
an extraordinarily successful pantomime. This, if 
true, is not a satisfactory beginning for an enter- 
prise ing such high aims; but the difficulties 
of a season, and the perplexities attending 
English o generally, may fairly plead in 
favour of the management. , 

A BILL has been brought into Parliament by 
Mr. Locke, for amending the laws relating to 
places of public amusement, with the view of 
e present r of fires and other 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer made an 
eloquent speech in praise of music at the anni- 
versary dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
on Wednesday last. Let us hope that the same 
oe oratory will come to the assistance of 

art when it makes—as it may do soon—a 
further appeal to the nation through Parliament, 
as an object worthy of the public care. 


the Fine Arts,’ at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, last week, showing that this difference 
in the achievements of men and women is 
more than can be accounted for by differences 
of education, and perhaps no more conclusive 

; of the point could have been quoted, 
ey, being, of ali gifts, the one which 
depends for its growth upon educational 


THE post of organist at Winchester, vacated 
by Dr. W 5 ce of the like int- 
antitiancles Citon geeresne Tem 
of New College, the composer of ‘ Ahab.’ 
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A SISTER of the conductor of the band 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Signora Emilia Arditi, 
has appeared with success at Milan as a violinist. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK, 





MARCH 20 to MARCH 25. 


MONDAY.—Phitharmonic Society’s First Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms, 8 —, 
Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY.— Wonca by the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 

all, 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 

Popular acnan St. James’s Hall (Herr Joachim, 
c.), 3 p.m. 








THE DRAMA. 





HERE have lately been produced four farces 
—‘Going to the Dogs’ at Drury Lane, 
‘Heart Strings and Fiddle Strings’ and ‘An 
Ample Apology’ at the Princess’s Theatre, and 
‘The Three Furies’ at St. James’s Theatre. Now 
there ought to be laughter enough here to make 
the town merry for a month ; but, unfortunately, 
there is not a really hearty laugh in the lot. The 
— of farce-writing seems suddenly to have 
orsaken us, and merriment has been succeeded 
by that most dismal of all things —a vio- 
lent attempt to be funny. There is enormous 
effort made in all these farces; and, to use 
the common phrase, ‘the actors exert them- 
selves to the utmost,’ but without any corre- 
sponding result. We once had a theory that 
fine plays did not require the finest acting, and 
that taste and a moderate degree of feeling are 
all that are necessary to realise them ; but what- 
ever truth there may bein this seeming paradox, 
there is no question that the fun of low comedy 
rests very much with the comedian. In farce 
it is very much more the humour of the actor 
than of the author that is necessary to an 
hilarious result. Mr. Toole might make a very 
wretched farce funny by his comical distress, 
or his strange vagaries, and his endless small 
varieties of character: but most of our other 
low comedians have no such power ; at least, no 
such power over us. Mr. Belmore, at Drury 
Lane, is the best of them, perhaps; but he is 
better in bits of melodramatic character than in 
broad comedy—though he has acquired the art 
of making the og laugh ; but then it is by 
wearing eccentric hats, grimacing, and small 
stage tricks. In the last new farce, ‘Going 
to the Dogs,’ he is persecuted, and is taken for a 
dog-stealer, and he does his business according to 
stage custom, and gets his laughs. As for the 
other actors in this and such dramas, they seem 
to have a certain stage manner that is suit- 
able for all pieces of the kind. The lover 
has_ the oouil rapidity of action; the lady 
is vivacious, not to say pert; and the old 
entleman is outrageous and _ boisterous. 
‘he low comedian at the Princess’s is Mr. 
Dominic Murray, but he is only engaged in the 
last farce produced there, ‘An Ample Apology.’ 
The farce bebig of the low comedy class, he is a 
passive sufferer, and has to bear the avengement 
of a jealous husband, which ought to have been 
bestowed on a spasmodic young student, who is all 
animal spirits. This distress is produced by the 
fear he has of being shot by the enraged husband, 
and the tremors engendered by the wife visiting 
him and insisting on hiding in his closet. 
Now there is something of a situation here, 
but Mr. Dominic Murray did not make it 
funny, although he made it almost real. He 


*| used the conventional twang of voice and twitch 


of face, and was fussy and violent, but there was 
no fun ; though some people laughed, as some 
ple will always laugh, i? a man falls down or 
yurns his fingers. It is enough to gently surprise 
unreflecting people, and they immediately laugh. 
The subordinate performers in this farce, espe- 
cially the husband, acted with a degree of 
vehemence which shows they think nothing but 
strong effort is wanted in acting. The other 
farce at this theatre we have already noticed, and 
we need only say that it goes on the light comedy 
principle. at is, the principal young man 
appears to belong to that half-witted kind of 
scapegraces who are independent of conse- 
sequences, and who, having a certain amount 
of animal spirits and whimsicality, pass for 
light comedy gentlemen. Here the same idea 
of continual motion and bustle, and of a 
climax of riot, seems to pervade the farce- 
writers mind. Those who know anything 
of the drama as an art cannot but be an- 
noyed by such productions, not because the 
are, but because they are not, truly farcical. 
Dull confusion and noisy bustle are not condu- 
cive to mirthful sensations. The piece at the St. 
James’s is not without an idea, and a novel one, 
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but it is badly worked out, and worse played. 
The name is suggestive, being ‘The Three 
Furies.’ These modern Eumenides, though 
they appear here in their direr capacities 
of inflicters of misery, are three eccentric 
young girls, each devoted to a pecular pursuit. 
The one is a Volunteer, and handles a rifle; the 
second is scientific, and performs surgical opera- 
tions ; and the third is a naturalist, and nurses 
young alligators. The father wishes to force a 
timid young man of fortune on them ; and they 
determine, each in turn, to frighten him 
out of the house. How the Volunteer nearly 
shoots him, the scientific lady wants to draw his 
teeth, and the third introduces him to her me- 
nagerie, may easily be conceived. This being 
essentially a low comedy farce, the young man is 
in enormous terror, and is glad to escape by 
owning he loves another young lady. Mr. Felix 
Rogers is the comedian here, and he screws up 
his face into an odd appearance, speaks snap- 
pishly at the audience, and does several other 
stage monstrosities, which seem to be received, 
on some conventional understanding, asfun. The 
young girls are saucy and confident enough, but 
somehow the vis comica did not make its appear- 
ance ; and the absurdity being palpable, and the 
fun absent, the affair ended in a very dull 
manner ; and we are happy to say, for the sake 
of the common sense that should always be pre- 
sent at stage performances, there was a con- 
temptuous hiss. 

At Drury Lane, Miss Faucit and Shakespeare 
take up three nights of the week; and Mr. 
Phelps and Sheridan and Bulwer the other three 
nights ; and such is the steady taste of the public 
for the legitimate drama, that the house is 
nightly filled. The ‘School for Scandal,’ never 
for any length of time out of vogue, seems to be 
more popular than ever, spite of its old-fashioned 
costume, and of some of its old-fashioned manners 
andallusions. Itis, however, a marvel of theatrical 
art, and is triumphant in its construction and 
re e. It has many gross blemishes, as witness 
Charles Surfaces conduct to Lady Teazle in the 
screen scene—conduct impossible in our time, or 
in any time, to a decent man. Nevertheless, its 
very artificiality is a part of its merit, and the 
greatest part of its success. The performance of 
the play for the time is good, though any one 
might imagine a more polished and refined 
enactment ; but the ensemble, which was the 
charm of the old school of acting, is only 
attained by the long practising together of 
a set of artists all having high talent and - 
taste. Mr. Phelps’ Sir Peter Teazle is a little’ 
acrid, but his se: rch of the irritated husband 
and his haughty chiding of the scandalous col- 
lege, are ual Mrs. Vezin’s Lady Teazle is very 
pleasing and pungent ; she intimates the mixture 
of the former country girl and the present lady 
of quality very well. Mr. Walter Lacy was 
light and animated, without being boisterous, 
as Charles, and Mr. James Anderson less lr gu- 
brious than might have been expected in Joseph 
Surface. Some of his scenes with Lady Teazle 
exhibited excellent acting. The rest of the 
characters were respectably filled. The enjoy- 
ment of the comedy is as great now as ever, 
though it is approaching its centenary of ex- 
istence. 

On Monday Miss Faucit a rsas Juliet, at 
Drury Lane; Mr. Walter Montgomery acting 
Romeo, and Mr. Walter Lacy Mercutio. 

On Wednesday next Mr. and Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault appear in the new Irish piece written 
by Mr. Boucicault. An almost total change of 
actors has taken place at this theatre, the new 
— being performed by a set of performers 

rought by Mr. Boucicault. 

To-night Mr. Sothern appears in the new 
piece, or rather the piece new to London—for he 
verformed it in his provincial tour—called ‘The 
Voman in Mauve.’ 

At the Lyceum, indisposition has compelled 
Mr. Fechter to forego acting for a short time, 
and Mr. Emery plays his part of Robert Macaire, 
and as he is a very good actor, with good effect. 
Mdlle. Beatrice has also migrated here from the 
Haymarket, and appears as Mrs. /Haller, in ‘ The 
Stranger,’ a performance we have formerly 
spoken of as agreeable. 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley has returned to the 
Egyptian Hall, and Mrs. Brown is more voluble 
than ever in detailing the impressions of her 
tour. There are several new scenes further 
illustrating Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. Parry 
have appeared in a new entertainment at the 
Royal Gallery of Illustration, entitled, ‘ A Pecu- 
liar Family,’ written by Mr. William Brough, 
with new scenery by the Messrs. Grieve. We 


shall speak of it in detail hereafter. 
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A MERE STORY. 


[This Day. 





THE NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED ‘A MERE STORY,’ BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘TWICE LOST, MAY BE OBTAINED AT ALL THE LIBRARIES THIS 


DAY. In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 24s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 








Demy 8vo, 7s., 


Meteorology and the Laws of 


STORMS. Being a New Theory of the Causes of Winds, 
and an Investigation of the Nature of Storms, concluding 
with Practical Rules for their Avoidance. By Gro, A. De 
Pennine, C.E. 

SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Demy 8vo, 2s., 


An Investigation into the Nature 
and CAUSES of the GREAT HURRICANE that Passed 
over CALCUTTA on the 5th October, 1864. By Gro. A. 
De Pennine, C.E. 

SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





This day, 8vo, price Eighteenpence, 


Shakespeare’s Editors and Com - 


MENTATORS. By the Rev. W. R. Arrowsmita, Incum- 
bent of Old St. Pancras. 


London: J, RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


This day, 8vo, cloth, with Facsimile of Magna Charta, 10s. 6d. 


Kine John 


HISTORY and VINDICATION, based on the Original 
Authorities. By Wiitu1am Cuapwick, of Arksey, Doncaster. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





Sranparp Eprrion. 
Re-Issve 1x5 Montuty Vouumes. 


On the 3rd of Apri will be Published Votive I., and continued 
regularly until completed, price 4s., neatly half-bound, 


History 


Invasion OF Jruivs Caesar To THE AccESSION OF QUEEN 
Vicroria. By Hume, Smouvert, and Hugues ; wire Historicau 
ILiusrrations, Avrocrapns, and Portraits. 


of England; a. 


of England from the 





*,.* The Work is publishing in Monthly Volumes, embellished | 


with numerous Eneravines on Street, ons a selection of 
Historical Illustrations from Bowyer’s History of England, and 
from paintings by the most eminent masters, with Portraits of 
all the Sovereigns from the Norman Conquest, according to the 
costume of the different ages, and authentic fac-similes of their 
autographs, . 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 


Memoirs of the Life and Ministry 
of the Rev. THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. By 
Tuomas Stamrorp Rarrirs, Esq., B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Stipendiary Magistrate for the 


Rorough of Liverpool. Cheap Edition, now ready, crown 
8v., 7s. 6d., cloth, with Portrait. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


The Jewish Temple and the Chris- 


TIAN CHURCH. A Series of Discourses on the Epistle to 
= eeeanen. By R. W. Date, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
cloth. 

London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


Money ; a Popular Exposition in 
Rough Notes; with Remarks on Stewardship and Syste- 
matic Beneficence. By T. Biyxey. Small 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
Second Thousand. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 














The Genius of the Gospel; a 


Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By Davin Tuomas, D.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. 


Wriuiam Wenster, M.A., Joint Editor of ‘Webster and 


Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.’ In 8vo, 15s., cloth, red 


edges. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





The Divine Treatment of Sin. 
By J. Barpwix Browy, B.A. Crown 8&8vo, price 5s., cloth, 
antique, red edges. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 











The Divine Mystery of Peace. 
By J. Batpwrx Browx, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 3s., cloth, 
antique, red edges. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


The Divine Life in Man. 


teen Discourses. By J.. Batpwix Brows, B.A. Second 
Edition, crown Svo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


The Doctrine of the 
FATHERHOOD, in RELATION to the ATONEMENT. 
By J. Ba.owis Browx, B.A. Price 1s. 6d., cloth limp. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PICKWICK. 


Messrs. Cuapman anp Hatt beg to announce 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION 


THE WORKS 


oF 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES,’ 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS BACH; 


COMMENCING WITH 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Volume One on March the 30th. 


-_—— 


193 PICCADILLY. 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
NEW WORK, | 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE, 


A HISTORY OF FOUR CENTURIES, 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
[In a few days. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK, 
THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. V. and VL. price 40s., completing the work. 
[This day. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MR. ROBERT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Edition in Three Vols, fsep. 8vo, with a Photographic 
Portrait of Mr. Brownrne. 
{On Monday. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW VOLUME OF LENT LECTURES. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s., 


THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT 


AND 


APPLICATION of the DECALOGUE: 


Berxe a Course or Eront Lectures, Preacnep at 
Sr. James’s, Procapitiy, purine Lent, 1864. 


By JOHN OAKLEY, M.A.,, 
Curate of St. James's, Piccadilly. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo, 


THE INFERNO 
DANTE. 


TRaystatep in THE Merre or tae Oricrvat. 


By the REV. JAMES FORD, M.A., 
Prebendary of Exeter. 


‘— *.* The Italian Text is printed on the opposite pages of the 
Divine | 


Translation, for the use of Students. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The Patt MALL Gazerre is now published as 
a MorninG Review as well as an EvENING 
NEWSPAPER. 

The Morning Edition contains a review of the 
Parliamentary proceedings of the previous night, 
and a few ‘paragraphs of special intelligence. 
The rest of the paper is composed of Original 
Articles. : 

To provide the News looked for in a morning 
newspaper is so great an undertaking, and one 
that is already so fully acoeussplialiel” by half-a- 
dozen journals, that the Proprietors of the PALL 
MALL GazerrTe do not attempt it. But to any 
one of these newspapers the Pant MALL 
*AZETTE will add a series of Original Articles 
such as is provided in no other daily paper. 

The Patt MAuu GAZETTE is still published 
as an Eventne NewspaPer. But deferring to 
the wishes of some subscribers who wish to have 
the Evening News and the Money Market oy im 
at greater length, the paper is enlarged by four 


pages. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The last Twelve Numbers contain the following, 
among other Original Articles :— 
The New Reform Association. 
Italian Opinion of the Yellow Book. 
Ladies in the Hunting Field. 
The Philosophy of an Emperor. 
Musical Audiences. 
First Exhibition of Water Colour Drawings. 
The Irish Debate. 
Girl Graduates. 
A Letter from the Schoolroom. 
Earl Russell on the English Constitution. 
England and America. 
Grievances the Lords should Redress. 
From Oxford-street to Piccadilly vid Hamilton-place. 
Married for Money. 
The Public Schools Calendar for 1865. 
Evenings in Arcadia. 
Lord Palmerston, 
Sir John Lawrence's Administration. 
Amateurs and Artists. 
Capital Punishment. 
The Battle of the Guns. 
The Capture of Charleston. 
Comanivens Morality. 
Shakspeare as Actor and Critic. 
Inspection of Convents. 
Lord mem: on Reform. 
Regpectability amongst Thieves. 
Female Fox-hunters. 
Contidential Inquiries. 
Church Recruits and Church Deserters. 
Rossetti’s Dante’s Comedy. 
The Polizzioni Case. 
A Word for the Germans. 
The Man who Hunts and Never Jumps. 
Good Society. 
The Religious Advisers of the House of Commons. 
Artists and Amateurs. 
The Philosophy of Black-balling. 
The Navy and the Naval Reserve. 
The ‘ Love Chase’ at the Adelphi. 
Studies in Biography. 
Two New Novels. 
Clerical Subscriptions. 
The Edmunds Scandal. 
Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart.—VI. 
French and English Actors. 
Lord Westbury and the Attorneys. 
The Japanese Murderers. 
The History of Julius Cesar. 
Miss Mackenzie. 
Our American Difficulties. 
Felo-de-se. 
Helen Faucit at Drnry Lane. 
The Duc de Morny. 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Ediaunds. 
The Hunting Parson. 
Primitive Marriage. 
Alpine Sketches. 
Natives. 
Radical Swells. 
The Career of the Duke de Morny. 
The Blue Books. 
Lord Derby’s ‘ Homer.’ 
Attwood’s Bank. 
The Widow M‘Dermott. 
Luther’s Letters to Women. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Church. 
The New Comedy ‘ Settling Day. 














The Patt Matt Gazette also contains :— 

A Review of Proceedings in Parliament. A Summary of 
the News in all the Morning Papers. The Evening News 
made up to the time of going to Press. Full Telegraphic 
Despatches. A Report from the Money Market; and 
many items of special information from abroad. 

The First Edition is published at 8 p.m, and the Second 
Edition at 4.30. Later editions are issued as occasion 
requires. 

The Patt Matt Gazetre may be obtained of all Book- 
sellers and Newsvendors, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 
The back numbers may be had through any Newsvendor, 
or direct from the Office, on receipt of stamps covering 
cost ~d paper and postage. One Stamp will carry two 
numbers. : 


Office: 14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Manuals for the Many.—Garden- 

for the , 3d, —Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 

pe leat r the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 

A Ode Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 

Garden! for the mg dd. — t Gardening for the Many, 

4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 

the Many, 6d.—Window Garden for the Many, 9d.— 

Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 

Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 

London: 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. With Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


‘The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’-—Jllustrated 
London News. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just Published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grixpon. 


The Publisher begs o announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Month] 
Parts. Parr I. now ready, sent free by post on receipt of 
stamps. 

The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, lis. 

*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 

wers, these = — and beautifully-written reflec- 
ions will be a welcome ae the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many tful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Tae Hanp an Inpex or Mentrat Deve Lorpment, accordi 
to MM. D’ Arrentieny and Desnarroties. Illustrated wit 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands 
Illustrative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. Ricuarp Beawmisu, F.R.S., &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sin M. |. Brunet.’ 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin : a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 

Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
sary for Diseases of the Skin, 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable,’—Lancet. i 


London : T..RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


The Artistic Anatomy of the 


HORSE. B. Warernouse Hawnins, F.L.S., F.G.S, 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 


London: WINSOR & NEWTON; and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 


Murray and Co.’s_ Book of 


INFORMATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS andRAIL- 
WAY OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Anecdotes, &c., by R. 
Bown, Superintendent of the Great Western Railway Station, 
Newport. Will be ready early in Apri ce Is. fd. The vast 
amount of information contained in this k will render it a 
necessity to all persons journeying by rail, if they wish to 
save time and money. 


London: MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, post 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 
Mira, a Tale ; and other Poems. 


By B. Burrorp Raw ures. 
London: MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Favoured with the direct Personal revision of the Peers, Barone 
and Knights of the United Kingdom, and containing w ae 
— Hundred Arms, completely and accurately Em- 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, for 


1865, Crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth gilt. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage 


and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown 8vo, price 7s. cloth gilt. 
London: DEAN & SON, 11 Ludgate Hill. 





This day, fscp. 8vo, toned paper, cloth antique, 3s. 6d. 


Lays of the Pious Minstrels. Se- 


lected by J. B. H. New and Revised Edition. 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 











IN A FE 


W DAYS. 





DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P., 


SONGS OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 





London : CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 Vols., 31s. 6d., 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 


By FRANK TROLLOPE,. 


*Anxtnony anp Frank Troiiope.—Considerable interest has 
been excited in literary circles by the coincidence of two novels 
by two Trollopes being published almost at the same time. On 
the first-named the stamp of public opinion has been indelibly 
fixed, as being a novelist of the highest order; and to the latter 

ublic praise will be equally yoy awarded. The name of 
liope is a tower of strength in the lite world, and Frank 
Trollope’s “ Right-minded Woman” will give solidity to the 
edifice and raise the structure a good story higher. It is well 
written, the characters are original and artistically developed, 
and the entire book shows the author to have studied human 
nature carefully.’—Globe 


‘This book will recal Mr. G. P. R. James’s “ John Marston 
Hall” and other of that writer’s best works, with the \_— 
ease he displayed, without his exaggerated tendencies. It may 
be read as a panorama, the movin meres being true to the 
period in which they live, conceived, placed, and moved by a 
— hand, and with excellent judgment.’—Hxaminer and 

ames, ' 








In 2 Vols., 21s., 


KATE KENNEDY. 


By the Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange.’ 


‘The readers of “Wondrous Strange” will be prepared fora 
good novel from the same author, and they will not be dis- 
appointed, for “ Kate Kennedy” is the most brilliant, lively, 
ey admirably-sustained story that we have read for a long 
time.’-—Daily Post. 

* We have read it with a sensation of genuine enjoyment, of 
quite heartfelt pleasure.’—Spectator. 

‘A very pleasant and well-written novel, which we can con- 
fidently recommend to our readers.’—The Reader. 

‘It fulfils all our ideas of what a genuine novel should be, full of 
brightness and lightness,’—Court Circular. 


HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. GEORGE GIL- 
FILLAN, of Dundee. 1 Vol. Price 3s. 6d. 


‘It is the work of a thoughtful, accomplished, well-read, 
pious, and earnest man. The k contains much valuable and 
suggestive matter, vefy carefully gathered and very excellently 
expressed.’— Weekly jew. 








NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE ANGLE-HOUSE: 


A NOVEL. 


THE WRONG LETTER: 
A NOVEL. 


WHO DID IT? 


A NOVEL. By W. W. WALPOLE. 





T. C. NEWBY, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W 





NEW WORK BY MR, SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
In the Press, in Two Vols., post 8vo, 


HISTORY AND PHYSIOGNOMY OF 
THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 


Author of ‘The Polish Copety, *The Russians at Home,’ 
c., &. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





THE LIFE OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 
Now ready, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, of 650 illus- 
us Wood” 


tra with fine Portraits and numero 
Engravings, price, in extra cloth, 24s, 


THE 
LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS 


or 


EDWARD SOMERSET, SIXTH EARL AND SECOND 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED A REPRINT OF HIS 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 


WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, Crvit Enorverr, &c., &c. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


A few opts remain of the thirty copies printed on Large 
Paper, 1 vol. 4to, with India Proofs before the Letters of the 


Portraits, price £4 4s. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London 
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Now ready at any Circulating Library, 


KETCHES FROM LIFE AND 


| h) JOTTINGS FROM BOOKS. By W. H. C. Natron, Author 
| of ‘ Trifles,’ ‘ Cypress Leaves,’ &c. 
‘Mr. Nation has considerable facility in dashing oft sketches, 
| and his “‘ Jottings” are curious and entertaining. The chapter 
which pleases us most is named “Only a Poor Player,” and 
narrates a and with considerable spirit, the story of David 
Garrick.’— r 
‘Mr. Nation is a lively writer, and can moralise in a sportive 


style. Readers will derive amusement from Mr. Nation’s 


sketches, for they are vigorous and polished, and contain wisdom 


| as well as mirth.’—Public Opinion. 


‘Mr. Nation's great charm is his thorough manliness and out- 
spoken dislike of cant and conventionality.’—Tallis’s Theatrical 


Newspaper. 
London: T. C. NEWBY, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE AUTHOR. 
Now ready, fsep. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 4s., 


THE APPLICATIONS OF GEOLOGY TO 
THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. Six Lectures 
delivered before the Society of Arts. By Professor D. T. 
Anstep, M.A., F.R.S. 
I.—On the formation of Natural Soils by Derivation from 
se a on the improvement of Soils by the admixture of 
nerals, 


II.—On Natural and Artificial Springs, and on the various 
Sources of Water Supply for Towns and Cities, in connexion 
with the Geological Structure of the Vicinity. 


III.—On Mineral Materials used for the Purposes of Con- 

struction ; Plastic and Incoherent Materials (Clays and Sands). 

IV.—On Mineral Materials en ype mag Building Stones and 
| Slates, and their Relative Value under given Circumstances of 
Exposure, and on Methods of Quarrying. 

V.—On Stratified Deposits of Minerals, as Coal and Iron Ore, 
usually obtained by Mining Operations, and on Mining Methods 
for such Deposits. 

VI.—On Metalliferous Veins for Lodes and their Contents, and 
on the Extraction of Metalliferous Minerals from Lodes. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 
Our Domestic Fireplaces: a 


Treatise on the Economicat Use of Fuet and the Preven- 
tion of Smoke. By Frepericx Epwarps, Jun, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 2s, 6d. with Illustrations. 











A. Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, 


their CURE and PREVENTION. Frepericx Epwarps, 
Jun., Author of ‘Our Domestic Fireplaces.’ 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


The Sunken Island of Atlantis, 


and NEW HOLLAND in EUROPE: Two Palwontological 
Essays, by Professor F. Uncer, with numerous Illustrations 
have ap in THe Jovurnat or Borayy, published 
Monthly. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


NEW EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL. 
The ‘Builder’ of Friday will 


contain a View of the NEWS-ROOM of the NEW EX- 
CHANGE, LIVERPOOL; an account of the ABSORBING 
WELLat New Barnett, with plan and sections ; Condition of 
our Towns—Perth; the Drainage of Paris ; Restorations in 
Northern Italy; with various other interesting Papers, 
and all the Art. ——y and Constructional News of 
the Week, 4d., or by post 
1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; and all Newsmen. 











THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK, 
Square cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


The Child’s Own Book, contain- 


ing ORIGINAL TALES translated from the GERMAN, 
and illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 








The Magic Donkeys.—Roars of 


La nter.—These Wonderful Animals go through their 
eutoncndinaty evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 10 till 5. 
The pair sent post free for 14 stamps. The Magic Punch and 
Judy, with the Dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


The Magic Donato. — Lifelike 


Fi ofthe wonderful Donato and ‘ La Premiér Danseus:>,” 
which dance when placed on the ground without any visible 
aid, defying detection. The pair, post free, for 14 stamps 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 
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NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE 





THE DAY 


PRICE ONE PENNY. No. I. 


OF REST 


ON SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 





PROSPECTUS. 


WHEN the course of action is plain, few words 
are best. We may therefore state, without ex- 
aggeration, that we think there is a- place still 
vacant in Periodical Literature. To fill this it is 
roposed to publish a Magazine which shall be 
Least and serious without being dogmatic ; 
which shall elevate while it entertains, and do 
Christian work without a vestige of bigotry. 


The tendency of the age is towards enduring 
Faith, patient Inquiry, and practical Christianity; 
and it shall be the purpose of the Conductor and 
Proprietor of The Day of Rest to develop this 
more and more. The Magazine seeks to be an 
exponent of those principles which all good men, 
whatever their shade of opinion, have in common. 
It will build up, not pull —, ; unite, not divide. 
All true thoughts may meet in its pages. Why, in 
aid of Truth, may not Fancy, Humour, Wit, and 
Imagination take their part? Many persons who 
now shun a sermon may be reached by a verse. 
Can we do better service than by attempting to 





spread peace, good-will, cheerfulness, tenderness 
of heart, and love of truth among mankind? In 
the endeavour to do this, the contents of the 
Magazine shall be varied: Ficrion, as in a 
parable, will attract as well as teach ; PorTry, 
the sweet beauties of the world ; ScrENcE, the 
deep and hidden wisdom; History, God’s pa- 
tience and kindness ; PHtLosopny, His indirect 
teachings ; and SAcRED WRiITt, His direct lessons 
to his creatures. 

In brief, to use Dr. Arnold’s wise phrase, the 
Conductor will aim not so much at forcing religion 
upon people, as at teaching common things reli- 
giously. Of no party, neither arguing for St. Paul 
nor wrangling for Apollos, the new M ine will 
work for both. A wise charity often proves the 
best theology. 

The Day of Rest will consist of 24 large 
royal 8vo pages, set in double columns, and will 
be published every Saturday, price One Penny. 
No. I. on March 25th. 





ORDER 


THE DAY OF REST 


A New Weekly Magazine. No. I. on March 25th. Price One Penny, weekly. 














NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 





On March 29th will be published the First Number of a new Ilustrated Monthly Shilling Magazine 
to be called | 


THE WATCH-TOWER 





PROSPECTUS. 


As 1T 1s extremely rare to find the published 
oles ger of a literary work which has not the 

ault either of vaunting its own merits or depre- 
ciating those of its contemporaries, we purpose 
setting forth our plan with as little preliminary 
notice as is compatible with a clear exposition of 
our intentions. Although the last few years have 
witnessed the publication of several religious 
periodicals, it appears to the projectors of the 
Watch- Tower that there is yet unoccupied ground. 
Unbiassed by national or sectarian prejudice, they 
desire to appeal to that large body, the clerical 
and lay members of the Church of England. It is 
now a reproach and a byeword that a periodical 
professing the principles of our Anglican Church 
must be so skilfully prepared, must avoid certain 
doctrines and gloss over others, so as not to 
render it objectionable to a large class of readers 
whose tenets are certainly widely different from 
those which in our closets we privately, in our 
churches we publicly profess. There should be no 
necessity for this. ivongheus the length and 
breadth of this our country, gathered together in 
large towns, scattered in rural parsonages and 
country homesteads, there must Be thousands of 
English Churchmen, brought up in their fathers’ 
faith, and holding to it without variableness or 
shadow of turning, who would support a readable 
periodical expressing their own views without 
courting success by the smallest sacrifice of 
principle. To those, and no others, the Watch- 
Tower will appeal. In its pages they will be ad- 
dressed by lay and clerical members of their own 
Church, their own equals in station and education; 
men with feelings and opinions kindred with 
theirs on all points connected with the great doc- 
trine of Salvation. In its pages the hard-worked 
town curate will narrate the story of his troubles 
and triumphs ; the country vicar, his day’s work 
done, will quaintly prose over many a topic for 
reflection ; and both clerical and lay authors of 


high repute will chronicle their opinions on the 
great religious questions of the day. 


Although, considering the quantity and quality 
of the matter, and the number of illustrations 
provided, the Watch- Tower will bea cheap perio- 
dical, yet its projectors do not propose to issue it 
at a lower price than One Shilling. They donot 
appeal to any class which cannot afford that 
amount of monthly expenditure, and by this they 
will be saved from that use of puerile language 
and childish imagery which has hitherto appeared 
to be a necessity in addressing the poorer classes 
on religious subjects. The Watch-Tower is in- 
tended for the educated ; it will be handsomely 
printed on toned paper, and will, it is trusted, 
when bound up in its half-yearly volume, take 
its place on the family bookshelves, and become 
a standard work for reference or amusement. 


The word ‘amusement’ is advisedly used. The 
Watch-Tower, although its chief aim will be the 
inculcation and the exposition of religion, will be 
no grim visitor, but will strive to gain its professed 
ends by invitation rather than remonstrance, by 
soothing rather than terrifying. A portion of its 
pages will contain a secular element ; in them 
travellers will relate their adventures and ex- 
perience ; men of science will — to the finger 
of Providence, working in its beneficent but so 
frequently to us inscrutable ways, and the poet 
shall attune his harp to the glory of the Creator. 


With these intentions, to which they will scru- 
pulously adhere, and with these hopes, which 
they earnestly trust will be realized, the projec- 
tors of the Watch- Tower confidently ap to the 
support of the educated Churchmen and Church- 
women of England. Performance being better 
than any promise, they will say no more, save 
that their first number will be issued on the 29th 





of March, when the public will be able to judge 
how far their professions have been carried out. 





No. I. on March 29th, 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Orrice : 158 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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122, Fieer Srreer, Loxpon. 


NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s, 6d., 


GRACE CLIFFORD. 








By H. Bovverre Pigorr. [ Ready. 
NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 Vol., 
PAGES IN WAITING. 
By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. [ Ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON. 
In 3 Vols., 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


‘In the highest degree interesting.’-—Obdserver, Feb. 26, 1865. 
[ Ready. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE BY SIR C. F. 
LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 2 Vols., 


THE SECOND EMPIRE, 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 








[Next week. 
NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST LEONORE,’ &c. 
In 3 Vols., 
LEFT TO THE WORLD. 
—- (Immediately. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER : 


A DOMESTIC STORY. [ Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


PAID IN FULL. 


* The book is interesting from the first page to the last.’ 
Morning Post, Jan. 26 


NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 


In 1 Vol., demy 8vo, with Original Portrait, engraved on Stee 
by H. Adlard, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust by 
Charles Bacon, price 24s., 


SHAKSPERE: 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WORKS. 
By Joun A. Heravp. [ Ready. 
‘Mr. Heraud has not only expressed original views, but em- 
bodied much that has been said by — critics, is book 
is to some extent a consolidation of opinion with respect to its 
subject.’—A theneum, Feb. 25, 1865. 





In3 Vols., price 31s, 6d., 


PUT TO THE TEST, 


A NOVEL. [ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C, F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. [Ready. 


NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ETON SCHOOL-DAYS,’ &c. 
In 1 Vol., price 10s, 6d., 


BUTLER BURKE AT ETON. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Athol. [ Ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d., 


BARRY 0’BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘ Bertie 
Bray,’ &c. [ Ready. 


This day, in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 32s., 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Micnae. CuHevacrer, 
Member of the Institute, and Senator of France. 








NEW BOYS’ BOOK 
EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 


This day is published, price 6s., with Ilustrations on toned 
paper, crown Svo, pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACK WOODSMAN, 


Price 2s. each. 
1. BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. Sata. 
2. CROSS of HONOUR. By Annie Tromas. 
3. SECRETS of MY OFFICE, 
4 
5 





. ETON SCHOOL-DAYS. 
. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES. 





NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


Price 2s. each, never before printed. 
THE DEAD HEART. | THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 





London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 
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MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





best Books of the Season may be obtained in succes- 
an on MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by all First-class 
Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, 
and an ample S y is provided of all the principal Forth- 


coming Books as they appear. : 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


——_—_—— 


TOWN & VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 





Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village ofthe Kingdom. - 


Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in_ one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


— 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on appointed days 
to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every omy 
of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which 
has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 





Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, inten Emigrants, and others, 
are invited to vy for the FEBRUARY LIST of Books with- 
drawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Books, of the 
Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Luwrep). 
New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office : 4 King Street, Cheapside. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooxksELLERs, By 


Apporntment, to H.R.H, raz PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Duwpar. 


* His délineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties. 
—Morning Post. 


*The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Standard. . 

* The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore,’—Critic. 
’ Tt is adorned with a delicious frontispiece,’—JUustrated 
Times. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 


New Work on Acids, Alkalies, 


and SALTS (Sand 4). Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, thoroughly 
illustrated. ce, free per Rail, £2 14s. 


PP ~~ ee eA ener 
tains, ’ ur, ‘otas soap, 
G Aluminum, Lucifer Maton * Artificial Mineral Waters 

re and Nitre, onto: uncotton, and Fireworks, 


their Manufacture and Also, Part Yo. § 
completing the Vol., 10s. gs — = 
GANOT’S TREATISE on PHYSICS. E&x mtal and 
Sietieateh. Rost Bo.” Uipeacnd eae don Ge eee 
or post, iis: 6a. Woodcuts. ree 
MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. For 
the Use of . Second Editio: ustrat 
&c., 8vo. Free per post, £1 Is. = — 


GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY including the 
of the Science in the Arts, ‘ with 
Weplication = £.. ™ Second Edition, wit 
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D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


— 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT, 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270 STRAND, W.C. 





To se PcsiisHep on THE 14TH APRIL. 


J. LILLY respectfully begs leave to announce the publication of 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


AND 


CRITICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


RAREST BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


ACCOMPANIED WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS, IN VERSE AND PROSE, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


WHICH DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS HAVE COME UNDER THE 
OBSERVATION OF 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.5.A. 





Tus Worx is very handsomely printed, on fine paper, forming 
2 vols. 8vo, consisting of above 500 pages each, price, half-bound 
morocco extra, £3 3s. 


The whole of the contents of Mr. Collier’s privately printed 
Bripcewater Cara.ocve, 4to 1837 (usually selling for £6 6s.), is 
incorporated in these volumes; together with HUNDREDS OF NEW 
ARTICLES, all of them of the rarest and most interesting descrip- 
tion, so as to form a valuable Manual for all Students and Pur- 
chasers. 


The author, in one of his letters to the publishers, says, ‘ I wit! 
make the book a model of its kind, as far as my knowledge goes, 
and a book of reference for every man who cares about English 
Literature, from early times until the Restoration.’ 


FROM A CAREFUL PERUSAL OF SHEETS IN PASSING THROUGH THE 
PRESS, THE PUBLISHER CAN CONFIDENTLY SAY THAT IT WILL BE ONE 
OF THE MOST VALUABLE, INTERESTING, AND CURIOUS WORKS UPON 
EARLY Enoiisn LiIteERATURE EVER PUBLISHED, NOT FORGETTING EVEN 
tue ‘ Britisn Brstiocrapuer,’ ‘Censvra Literati,’ ‘ Restituta,’ 
AND OTHER SIMILAR WORKS, INCLUDING, AS IT DOES, NOTICES OF 
NUMEROUS BOOKS HITHERTO UNKNOWN TO EnGiisH Bre.ioGRAPHERs. 


The publication of this most interesting work has been de- 
layed solely by the author’s desire to render it more perfect and 
usefu) by the addition of a most copious index to the two 
volumes. 


*,* As only a limited number is struck off, early application 
to the publisher will alone enable hin to guarantee copies to 
subscribers on the day of publication. 





JOSEPH LILLY, 17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


A CATALOGUE OF A PARTICULARLY 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
RARE AND CURIOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, singularly rich in 
aoe. lish Literat including some of the ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS of SHAKSPEARE’S ORKS, and Extensively 
Illustrated Works relating to him; Booxs RELATING TO THE 
Drama anv Stace; Lives of Actors and Actresses; a large 
collection of So and Jest Books; a very curious collec- 
tion of Books relating to Marriage, Divorce, &c.; and a 
great number of singularly curious and amusing Books, Facetiz, 

s.; valuable Books relating to Evenisa History, T : 
&e., &. SELECTED FROM THE CELEBRATED LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE GEORGE DANIEL, ESQ., OF CANONBURY 
SQUARE, and from the Library of a Gentleman, the greater 
pest of which were purchased at the Sale of the Libraries of 

R. ane FARMER, 1796, and GEORGE STEEVENS, 


Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 
forwarded on the receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 


OPOGRAPHY 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—Post free for one 

stamp, A SUPPLEMENT to NATTALI & BOND’S 

GENERAL CATALOGUE for 1864, consisting of Recent 
Purchases in every Branch of Literature. 


The GENERAL CATALOGUE, containing 183 pages 
“oe of 2,500 Ancient and Modern Books, can still be had, 
price Sixpence ; post free for six stamps. 


NATTALI & BOND, 23 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Royau Potyrecunic Institution. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to 
any amount, according to the Supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Sub- 
scribers, in the large number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian books also added im- 
mediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The Collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and 
— Literature is large, and has been accumulating since 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from circula- 
tion) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect copies 
of the — popular works of the day, at very uced prices, 
now ready, 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307 Recent Srreer, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 


New and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and useful 
Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion 
are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

Catalogues gratis. 

BULL’S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, 





Britisu Lisrary, 
24 Cocxsrur Srreet, Cuarine Cross. 


AWTHORN & HUTT have the follow- 


ing List or Surrivus Booxs, withdrawn_from their Library, 
at the Repucep Prices annexed : ay A Berkeley’s Recollec- 
tions, 2 Vols.,15s,; Wraxall’s Caroline Matilda, 3 Vols., 20s. ; 
Burton’s Scot Abroad, 2 Vols., 8s.; Freer’s Anne of Austria, 2 
Vols., 168.; Fitzpatrick’s Memoirs of Archbishop Whately, 2 
Vols., 10s.; Vacation Tourists, 1862-3, 9s.; Life of Robert 
Sapna, 2 Vols.,18s.; Mouhots’ Travels in Indo-China, 2 
Vols., 16s. ; Newman’s Apologia, 9s. ; Speke’s, What Led to the 
Discovery of the Nile, 8s. ; Nicholls’s orty Years in America, 
2 Vols., lls. ; Life of enrietta Caracciola (best edition), 2s. 6d. ; 
Life of Sir William Napier, 2 Vols., 15s.; Ordeal for Wives, 3 
Vols., 10s. ; Perpetual te, 3 Vols., 17s. 


*,* All clean and in good condition. 





T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and ns of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen Boox 
or Types, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with numerous beautiful 
Photographic Illustrations, 


THE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE, 


AND OTHER TALES. 


BY HUGH M. WALMSLEY, 


Colonel Imperial Ottoman Army; Author of ‘Sketches of | 


Algeria. 


* This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable photo- 
grapha, which we lately reviewed, has already reached a second 
edition. We need only now re-echo the high opinion which we 
have already expressed of the merits both of the tales and the 
photographs, and predict an equally favourable reception for 
this new and revised edition.’ 


The British Journal of Photography. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL. Liverpool: WEBB & HUNT. 





In a few days, in 1 Volume, royal Svo, cloth, 


EAST AND WEST. 


By STEFANOS XENOS. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Now ready, imperial 4to, half bound in morocco, price 
Three Guineas, 


A SELECTION OF ETCHINGS 


BY THE ETCHING CLUB, 


These works are more important in size than any hitherto 
issued by the Club, and are well worthy the attention of 
connoisseurs and lovers of art. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES PICTURES 


By Jonn E. Mizuats, R.A., Tuomas Creswick, R.A., 
Frepericxk Tay.er, Samurt PaLMer, 

Ricuarp Awnspevt, A.R.A., W. Hotman Hunt, 
Ricuarp Reperave, A.R.A., Jonn C. Horstxy, A.R.A., 
Grorce B. O’Nem, C. W. Corr, R.A., 

James C. Hoos, R.A., and F. Seymour Hapen, F.R.C.S, 


These etchings, which are drawn on copper by the artists 
themselves, and are untouched by the engraver, are printed 


most carefully on India paper. 


The number of impressions is strictly limited to 350, and 
these are already nearly all sold. 


Orders will be received as long as copies remain. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Third Edition, fscp. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. post free, 


ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 


HINTS FOR THE PULPIT, THE SENATE, 
AND THE BAR, 
By M. Bavrary, 

Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne. 


A book of suggestions for men who would practice extem- 
pore speaking. Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite 
illustrations.’—A theneum. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Second Edition, fscp. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 


THE BOOK OF RECITATIONS : 


A COLLECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE 


WORKS OF THE BEST POETS AND DRAMATISTS, 
By Cuarves WiLLiAM Sira. 


* This little volume really supplies a want, Its merit is in the 
variety and excellence of the selection. Scarcely a name 
is omitted which has attained even a passing celebrity.’—Critic. 


*A capital collection, admirably adapted for recitation.’ 
London Journal. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, post free, 


ACROSTICS 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


A SEQUEL TO ‘DOUBLE ACROSTICS BY VARIOUS 
AUTHORS.’ 


Edited by A. E. H. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 





SHAKSPEARE, 1628, 


The exact Reprint of this ‘famous Folio’ Edition 


is now completed. 


Price £1 11s. 6d. cloth bound ; large paper, 
£2 12s. 6d.; folio, £5s 5s. 


L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 





SHAKSPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED. 


THE COMEDIES, 
Price 10s. 6d, 

THE HISTORIES. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES. 
Just out. Price 10s. 6d. 


L. BOOTH, 207 Regent Street, W. 





NOTICE. — Captain G. de la 
Poer Beresford’s New Novel, 
‘HOODS and MASKS,’ will 
be published immediately in 3 
Vols.; and ‘FOR LOVE or 
MONEY, the New Novel, in 
3 Vols.,by S. W. Fullom, Author 
of ‘The Great Highway,’ 1s 
now ready at every Library. 

CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 King William Street, Charing Cross. 





This day is published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


ARNOLD PRIZE HISTORICAL 
ESSAY, 1864. 


THE 


VALUE OF NUMISMATICS 


IN THE 


STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


By CHARLES 8S. MEDD, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
T. & G. SHRIMPTON, Oxford. 





This day is published, A NEW EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


‘A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed.’—Saturday Review. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


MESSRS. STEVENS BROTHERS, American and Foreign 
Booksellers, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
receive the pa :y, the semi-weekLy, andthe weraiy ‘TRIBUNE’ 
by every post, anu ..spectfully solicit Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements. 











HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


‘ WITHOUT a MASTER.—A New Work, with Full In- 
structions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making Raised 
Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Outlines, contain- 
ing over One Hundred Specimens from MSS. in the Library of 
the late Grorcr Orror, Esq. Alphabets, &c., and complete 
Directions for Colouring them hke the Originals. Admirably 
suited for teaching in Schools, Price 5s. post free. Orders must 
contain remittance. 


NEWMAN & OFFOR, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 





DMIRED SONGS.—Words by ALFRED 

Tennyson, Esq., D.C.L. (Poet aye A usic by Miss 

M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ‘Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘ Lady Clara 

de Vere,’ ‘ The Brook,’ ‘ The Song of Love and Death,’ ‘ Maud,’ 

‘Home they brought her Warrior Dead,’ and ‘Too late, too 
late.’ Each 2s. 6d. ; free for 16 Stamps each. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street. 





RATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—Fifth 
Enlarged Edition of ROBERT COCKS & Cos THER- 
MATIC CATALOGUE of NEW VOCAL MUSIC, giving the 
words and first bars of each Song. 
London: New Burlington Street, W. 


HE EXPORT TRICHORD PIANETTE, 


. manufactured in solid mahogany, with extra bolts and 
bracings, for extreme climates, 6] octaves, check action. Price 
28 guineas, 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street. 











YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTs, 

close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 

catre (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 


New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern 
a of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 
every hour. 


For Terms and Prospectuses ly to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
fenberg Villa. as above ‘ 
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NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Just ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of 
* Shakspeare Characters, Chiefly Subordinate,’ &c:. 





‘A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you.’— 
SHAKSPEARE, 


‘This is an admirable book, faithfully done, 
and full of thorough appreciation of the celebrated 
French author, whom Mr. Clarke justly considers 
the greatest Comic Dramatist after Shakspeare 
that the world has yet produced.’—Literary 
Gazette. 


‘ All honour, to take no higher , to the 
writer whose pages supply unfailing food for 
honest laughter ; and there are few in that respect. 
equal to Molitre.'"—7he Reader. 

‘No one who would fully relish Molitre should 
omit to read this volume of his ‘‘ Characters,” ’"— 
Morning Advertiser. 


‘ This will be found an amusing and instructive 
volume. It may safely be recommended as among. 
the best we possess upon one of the wittiest, 
wisest, and most amiable of Frenchmen.’—£din- 
burgh Courant. 





NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 





Just ready, in Three Vols., at all the Libraries,. 


DINA; 
OR, 


FAMILIAR FACES. 





‘The author has constructed a story which is 
charming in many respects, and in some respects- 
genuinely —— and powerful. The style is 
educated and graceful. ‘‘ Dina” abounds in 
stirring incidents, boldly conceived, and described 
with great skill and power.’—Daily Review. 


‘ It is written in an attractive and refined style.’ 
—The Reader. 


‘ This book is very far from being tedious ; it 
is, in fact, very entertaining, though decidedly 
the reverse of “ sensational.” ’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘There is a good deal of clever writing and 
skilful delineation of character in this novel ; and 
it has the further advantage of possessing am 
original and remarkable plot.’ — Edinburgh 
Courant. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, in Two Vols., at all the Libraries, 


NELLY DEANE: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 





‘A very charming heroine is Nelly Deane,— 
one of those artless, loveable characters whom 
Wordsworth has celebrated. . . . The wicked 
wiles of Stella Morton, the foolish confidence of 
the young heir, the shipwreck, the mistaken 
identity, and last of all, the extraordinary ren- 
contre of the Scotch servant and the dying sinner, 
make up altogether a story of considerable in- 
terest. Old Dr. Brown is a very delightful, and: 
not an impossible character.’—The Sun. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 


Y 
A WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 


‘ The book is undoubtedly entertaining. Many 
of the stories are extremely curious, and both in- 
vite and detain the reader’s attention.’—London 
Review. 





Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


DAVID: 
FOUR SERMONS 


Preached before the University of Cambridge. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Rector of yen € Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cam - e, and Cha vo to the Queen and to 


e Prince of Wales. 


SERMON I. DAVID’S WEAKNESS. 
Il. DAVID’S STRENGTH. 
DAVID’S ANGER. 
DAVID'S DESERTS. 
[In afew days. 


FOUR ASSIZE SERMONS preached at 
York and Leeds. By Francis Trencu, = to 


the High Sheriff of Yorkshire. Fscp. 8vo, stoth, 2s, 6d. 
[Jn a few days. 





THE SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 


Ricnarp Cnenevix Trenen, D.D., 


TESTAMENT. 
Archbishop of ‘Dub New and Revised Edition, in One 
VoL, 8vo [Nearly ready. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 
NS. A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. 

J. B. Licurroor, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in 

tive University of Cambridge. 8vo, cloth. [ Ready. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND IN 
CONNEXION WITH [TS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
Arcuinotp Gerxie. With Illustrations, and a new Geo- 
ry Map of Scotland by Sir Ropenicx I. Mc RCHISON & 

EIKIE, 





THE COAL QUESTION: An Inqui 
concerning the wee © of the Nation and the a boees 
Exhaustion of our 1 Mines. By W. Srayiry Jey om, 
M.A., Fellow of the Statistical Society. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT. By Lady 


Durr Gorpoyn. 


G. O. Trevelyan, 


mpetition Wallah.’ 


CAWNPORE. By G 


Author of ‘The 


MISS RUSSELL'S He HOBBY. A Novel. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo. 


THE HILLYARS AND D THE BURTONS ; ; 


— of Two Families. By Hesry Krxestey, Author o: 
n Elliot,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c., 3 Vols., crown 8vo. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited b Crarx and W. Aupis Wrieur. 
To be completed in Went ¥, Volumes, demy sro. —_ om = 
Volume 


WORDS from the POETS. For the use 


Parochial Schools and Librari 


A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, with Two oes, Oy the Rev. G. F. MAcLEar, 
M.A. «formerly Scholar of nity College, egy 


cal Master at King’s College School, London ; or 
= * The History of t Chistian ons in the Middle. Ages,’ 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
This day is published, 


A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 


Y, with Four bona 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CENTRAL AND ‘EASTERN ARABIA. 


By Wiiuram Girrorp Pavorave. 

eee of 2 Chsttion Fos cian of Damascus, Mr. Pal- 
chict city m Gaza by nan and the Jauf to’ Hail, the 
ofthe Soot } athe and thence to Riadh, the capital 
ahabite kingdom, where he remained for seven weeks 
4 ‘conan «then nota with the king, the nobles, and other 
Hence he had to fly for his life. He then 
to Ban, the dominion of the Prince usually called 
: ae of Muscat. Here also he someined pt a considerable 

aa at length returned to Bagdad. ourney occw 
of the greabest pom intcreet to va. torah nitherte Glunest 

us, tho e 
unknown to the Western World; whilst the author's 
inti knowledge of Arabic, ge the opportunities of study- 
ing all classes of men, which th on of medicine _—_ 
him, are likely to render Ma narsantee unusually vivid and precise. 





New edition, 1 ag 8vo, 


PREHISTORIC RESEARCHES 

NEw ew Guun of CIVILIZATION 1 7 a = OLD — 
RLD. ANIEL WILson, . vised 

partly re-written, numerous Ttustrati ons. Tr 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW WORK BY = AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF 
EDCLYFFE.’ 


THE 


CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 


@ By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Two Vols., crown 
8vo, 12s. 








rice 3s, 6d. 


A BOOK OF THOUGHTS. By H. A 
Beautifully printed on Toned Paper, and elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, and es gilt edges. 

p. &vo, cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Arnon, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Contents :—1. The Functions of Criticism at the Present 
Time—2. The Literary Influence of Academies—3. Maurice de 
Guérin—4. Eugénie de Guérin—5. Heinrich Heine—6. Pagan 
and Medizval Religious Sentiment—7. Joubert—8. Spinoza— 
—9. Marcus Aurelius. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


DANTE’S COMEDY — THE HELL. 
Translated into Literal Blank Verse, by W. M. Rosserrt. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


Price 1s. 6d., 


SPRING SONGS. By a West High- 
lander. Printed on toned paper, with a Vignette fie. 
tion by Gourlay Steele. 

‘The principal o —_— proposed in these Poems was to choose 
incidents and situations from common life, and to relate and 
describe them throughout, as far as was possible, in a selec- 
tion of language really used b men, and at the same time to 
throw over them a owtain colouring of imagination, whereby 
ordinary things should be presented to the mind in an unusual 
aspect.’—Preface to Lyrical Ballads, by William Wordsworth. 


Second Edition, fscp. Svo, cloth, price 5s., 


GOBLIN. MARKET AN D OTHER 
POEMS. By yy G. With Two Illustra- 
tions from Designs b + Sh G. D. Rossetti. 

*The poetical art of iss Rossetti is — firm, and deep. 
She can point to finished work—to wor which it would be 


difficult to mend,’—T'imes. 
Small 4to, cloth, 12s. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. 
Tom Taytor. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ of 
Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With some of the 
Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. Tom Taylor. With 
Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, 

C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 

*‘ A work which will be equall acceptable to the student and 
the general reader, which is brimful of good and suggestive 
things, and which will introduce many for the first time to a 
delightful region of romantic poetry. It it is elegantly got up, 
and “copiously illustrated.’—A thenceum. 

*,* These form part of the Golden Treasury Series. 
This day is published, ~ Second Edition of 20,000 copies, 
price 3s. 6d., 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In one compact Vol., royal fscp. 8vo, pow cage ccna on toned 
paper, and bound in extra clot 


A New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d., 


WORDS AND PLACES; or Etymo- 
logical Illustrations of Histo ' Ethnology, and Geography. 
With a Map showing the Sett. ements of the Celts, Saxons, 
Danes, and Norwegians in the British Isles and Northern 
France. By the Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A. 

* As indispensable as Bradshaw.’—Tii 
SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
8vo, stronvly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR - BOOK: 
A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the 
States and Sovereigns of the Civilised World for the year 
1865. By Freperick Marr +. 

‘Its matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, the 
statistics of any one State or nation may be easily referred to, 
or those of two or more may be compared with each other 
without difficulty. It fully merits the support it claims from 
all who have an active tubeneet = litics or commerce.’—T'imes. 

‘After a year’s use of the ous issue, we have begun to 
wonder how men ever did wit out it.’—Examiner. 


Also by the same Author. 


STORIES OF BANKS AND BANKERS. 


By Frepericxk Martix. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
This day is published in One Vol., fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


HYMNI ECCLESIZ. 
PARS I—E BREVIARIO PARISIENSI. 
PARS Ii.—E_BREVIARIIS ROMANO SARISBURIENSI, 
EBORACENSI, ET ALIUNDE. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


A new Edition, with Additional Hymns. 18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d, 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the 
best English Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged by 
Rounpett Patmer. 

This forms one of the Golden Treasury Series. 
NEW VOLUME ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
BY DR. VAUGHAN. 
This day is HE FI 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: 

one on the Acts of a Apostles. By C. J. Vavenay, 


Vicar of Doncaste 
voi in THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, Fsep. 8vo, 


cloth, price 
Vol. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM (lately published). 


Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
New Editions published this day. 


LECTURES ON THE REVELATION 


OF ST. JOHN. y C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Don. 
caster. Second Baition. Two Vols., crown 8vo, price lis. 


WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. Sermons 
yams in the Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. 
avenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Second Edition, on 


8vo, price 4s. 6d. 








HISTORICAL WORKS 


PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUB- 
LISHED FOR a UNIVERSIT D, BY 
MACMILLAN & CO ¥ OF OXFOR 


Seven Vols., 8vo, cloth, 41. 4s., 


BURNET'S 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


A NEW EDITION, carefully revised, and The Records Collated 
with the Originals, 


By the Rev. N. POCGOCK, M.A., late Michel Fellow of 
Queen’ 8 College. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE 


REBELLION. New Edition. Seven Vols., 18mo, cloth, 21s. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. With his Life, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History. With Indexes. Royal 8vo, cloth, 22s. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. With Notes by Bishop Warsurtoy. Seven 
Vols., med. 8vo, cloth, 22. 10s, 


CLARENDON’S LIFE AND _ CON- 


TINUATION OF HIS HISTORY, with the Suppressed 
Passages. Three Vols., 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF JAMES II. 


With additional Notes. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 


Time. With the Suppressed Passages and Notes. Six Vols., 
8vo, cloth, 21. 10s, 


BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES OF THE 


Christian Church, and Other Works. Ten Vols., 8vo, cloth, 
51. 5s. 


CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. 


From the Earliest Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 
Three Vols., 4to, cloth, 4/. 17s. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME OF THE FASTI 
faa 7 sors Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece. 


CLINTON’S FASTI ROMANI. From 


the Death of A tus to the Death of Heraclius. Two 
Vols., 4to, cloth, 3/. 9s. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME OF THE FASTI 
ROMANTI, or Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and 
Constantinople. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


EUSEBII HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA. 


Edited by E. Burton. 8vo, cloth 8s, 6d 


FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY OF 












































BRITAIN. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Brewer. Six Vols., 
8vo, cloth, 11. 19s. 
GRESWELL’S _FASTI TEMPORIS 
CATHOLICI. Four Vols., Svo, cloth, 2/. 10s. 
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